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Cuapter I. 
ROSES. 


A GRANITE-BUILT Jersey farmhouse, its walls bleached by the 

salt storms of a hundred Decembers, its windows casemented 
and lozenged after the fashion of 1750, the date, that, with two hearts 
entwined, figures in rudely-cut Norman characters above the central 
porchway. 2 

Overhead are balmiest summer airs, a sky with more ultramarine 
in it than you will see during a dozen ordinary English Junes, and 
roses—white, yellow, damask! Roses around the windows, above the 
door, along the eaves; roses everywhere! 

The penetrating odour of newly-burnt vraic strikes the sense, 
overpowering even the luscious-smelling garden-lilies, the pinks, gilly- 
flowers and blown lavender that stock the trim-kept borders. You 
may hear the crawl of the tide upon the sands, you may hear, if you 
listen long enough, the following love-song, chanted forth, from some 
interior region of the house, in a monotonous, peasant voice, a voice 
possessing about as much pretension to cadence or expression as does 
the wild refrain itself to meaning, 

Belle diguedi, 
Belle diguedaine, 
Belle diguedon, 
Dondon—dondon !” 


Other sound or sign of human existence is there none—and indeed 
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the singer’s voice before long grows silent; hay-cutting is at its 
height to-day, and Margot, the solitary serving-woman of Fief- 
de-la-Reine, hurries swiftly through her kitchen work to join the 
men and maidens in the field. The house-dog takes his afternoon 
siesta in the porch: the cuckoo-clock strikes drowsily. Floods of 
sunshine, solid, amber, Cuyp-like, give to the scene I know not what 
dreamy flavour of Mariana in the South. Almost you might expect 
to hear the sharp cry of the cicala; almost believe that yonder sweep 
of quivering sapphire were the Mediterranean or Adriatic, not the 
prosaic strip of British sea that separates Cherbourg from the Channel 
Islands. 

“ And this is all! For this we are born, weep a little, and die.” 
Thus Daphne Chester philosophises, as she looks out upon the world, 
her last pat of butter printed, from the elder-shaded windows of the 
cool, sweet dairy. ‘“Haymaking this month, harvest the next, after 
that the second crop of hay—apple-picking, cider-making, turnips, 
mangels, ploughing for the corn, potato-planting, potato-digging, 
and so back to hay again! If one were only as old as Aunt Hosie! 
If one could only wake some blessed morning, and find that one had 
done everything—done thirty or forty more hay-harvests, cider- 
makings, and potato-diggings, say! If life were a little less long, or 
a little more variegated. Why, for twenty-four hours to pass without 
an ebb of tide, for Margot to sing a newer love-song than ‘ Diguedon,’ 
nay, even, for a single market-day, to print the butter with another 
name than Fief-de-la-Reine, would be something !” 

“ Mamsey!” shrieks out a piping treble from the direction of the 
flower-garden, “ viens, p'tite maman! vite! Paulie taught him fast.” 

Daphne leans forth her face quickly through the dairy window, 
and beholds her small son, Paul, prone, in the middle of a centre 
border, his golden head scorching in the sun, his straw hat crushed 
to the earth beneath both brown dimpled fists—alas, and one of the 
finest clove pinks in the garden, Aunt Hosie’s special care and glory, 
crushed along with it! 

“ Ah, Paulie, wicked boy that you are!” cries Mrs. Chester, sternly 
— if the most excellent voice ever bestowed on woman could by possi- 
bility be stern, above all when it addresses the child. “ Another 
pink broken—that makes three of Aunt Hosie’s best, since dinner— 
and your hat torn to ribbons, a new hat last Whitsuntide! Wait 
till I come out. This time I shall punish you in good earnest, sir.” 

And a moment later, behold her flying through the porch, then 
down the garden path, her white arms bare, her dairy apron flung as 
an improvised sunshade over her head, to administer condign judgment 
and retribution upon her son. 

Daphne is a fair, slenderly-built girl of two-and-twenty, graceful 
after the manner that out-of-door living and unconsciousness of effect 
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are apt to beget, and with hair of as burnished a blonde as the curls 
of little Paul. Her complexion boasts the pink of a May morning, 
a pair of limpid hazel eyes give to her countenance somewhat of the 
grace of one of Correggio’s Virgin mothers. So much for the surface 
colouring, the outward form. What is the hidden, the moral want of 
Mrs. Chester's face? for that this want exists a physiognomist could 
scarce be in her company a minute without discerning. No flaw 
is there of feature; the profile is clear; the serious lips close well 
above a set of white and even teeth. ... 

“Notre pauv’e demoiselle a la maladie sans maladie,” say the 
country people of the district, hitting the nail straight home with 
their accustomed rough common sense. “Notre demoiselle grew old 
before she was young. Her account with the world is closed.” 

Here is the solution of the problem: “La maladie sans maladie.” 

Dissect the young face curiously, and you will find that what it 
lacks is, expectation. The blank acquiescent look that life ploughs 
into faces of forty or fifty, and that we label resignation or despair, 
according to our creeds, twenty-two years have sufficed, without a 
line, without a wrinkle, to trace on hers. Daphne Chester expects 
nothing, is forbidden, even, the natural joy of looking forward to Paul’s 
manhood. She grew old at heart before she was young; has had 
fatalest experience of men, of their love, of their truth; and would 
fain keep the child a baby for ever on her breast. 

“Me taught him, mamsey,” repeats Paul, looking up, the triumph- 
ant glow of a Nimrod on his peach-like, ruddy cheeks. “See, what 
Paulie taught.” 

And cautiously from beneath his flattened straw hat draws forth 
what was two minutes ago a butterfly, a mangled heap of legs, wings, 
and gold powder, just enough of life animating all for the creature 
to quiver an instant in its conqueror’s iron grip, then be still. 

“Oh, Paul! one more butterfly murdered!” says Daphne, in a 
voice gravely proportioned to the heinousness of the child’s crime. 
“He was so happy with his friends among the flowers, and did nobody 
any harm, and you have killed him! Paul will never be able to run 
races with the poor butterfly again.” 

“ Me till another,” says Paul promptly, and showing a row of tiny 
pearl-white teeth, as he shakes the corpse of his victim with disgust 
from his small fingers. ‘ Vilain butterf’y !—va!” 

Mrs. Chester snatches the child up from the ground, looks re- 
provingly for a moment or two at his bold, brown three-year-old face, 
then begins to smother him with kisses, the usual beginning and 
ending of Paul’s “ punishments.” 

“Tell me, my sweet,” she whispers, as she bears him in her strong 
young arms towards the house—“think a long time first, and tell 
me, how much love has Paul got for mamsey ?” 


2Fr2 
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Without thinking a second, Paul metes off a scarcely appreciable 
fraction of space on one tiny finger. 

“ And how much for the three old aunts, who all want to see Paul 
w good boy ?” 

For a moment Paul looks innocently up at the sky as though he 
heard the question not. Then he commences drumming a little 
impromptu tune of his own composition upon his mother’s shoulder. 

“ What! no love for Aunt Hosie, when she makes you toffee on 
Saturday ?” 

Paul’s appreciation of Aunt Hosie’s toffee-making is measured, 
after due deliberation, by the length of his hand, say three inches 
and a half. 

“And for Maitre André, when he takes you ‘ vraicking, —when he 
lets you ride Lisette at the Grande Charrue ?” 

The child hesitates no more; he stretches both his arms wide. 
“Paul aime Maitre André beautoup, beautout,” he cries eagerly. 
Paul’s language, I must explain, is strictly composite, part broken 
English, part patois French. “ Paul aime Maitre André ben plus 
qu’toi, p'tite maman.” 

Daphne’s lip trembles. She belongs to the class of women who 
want perpetual expressions of love from the object beloved, even 
though the object shall have only learnt to lisp; and Paul, whose 
healthy heart is granite-hard, has already learnt the delights of 
playing tyrant. 

“Tf I tell you a great big secret—oh, ever so big, Paulie—how 
many kisses will you give me, I wonder ?” 

The child nestles his theek coaxingly against his mother’s. At 
three years of age children are sufficiently versed in philology to 
know that the word “secret” means a new pleasure for themselves. 

“To-morrow Jean-Marie will bring the hay home. Aunt Hosie 
and I made the cakes this morning, and there’s a little cake for Paul 
to take down to the field, like the real haymakers——” 

“ All for mine own self?” 

“All for your own self, sir, and with ‘Paul’ spent on the top in 
currants. Now, how many kisses ?” 

He hugs her, well-nigh to strangulation, bestows three or four 
noisy careless kisses on her cheeks and neck, finally a fresh butterfly, 
more painted than the last, catching his eye, struggles down out of 
her embrace, and waving his hat wildly above his head, is off. 

Daphne watches the small impetuous figure until it is lost to sight 
among the raspberry bushes and espaliered pear-trees that divide the 
domain of flowers from the ample kitchen garden. ‘Then she turns 
away into the house, where her own name at this instant is being 
lustily vociferated from the landing of the first floor. 

“Daphne! What in the world is Daphne Chester about ?” 
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The voice is old, quavering, yet possesses a certain graff ring of 
majesty in its tones. One would say, hearing it for the first time, 
that, during three or four score years of human life, that voice had 
been more used to command than to entreat. 

“Theodora, I wish to know if our niece, Daphne, with her usual 
heedlessness, has forgotten the post-bag ?” 

Upon this, a door on the opposite side of the passage to the kitchen 
opens, and a modishly-dressed lady appears upon the threshold. 

I use the term “ modishly ” with premeditation. Faded though 
Theodora Vansittart’s lavender silk may be, it has received adjust- 
ments and readjustments, that really bring up its style approximately 
near to the level of M. Worth—I mean M. Worth as represented in 
the last number but three of the Petit Courrier des Dames. Her 
collars and cuffs would have been the newest thing out, not a twelve- 
month ago, in Oxford Street. Her flaxen hair, plentiful still, though 
sixty winters have powdered it, is fashionably, almost girlishly, made 
the most of beneath a tiny Watteau cap of lace, rose-buds and ribbon. 
A tarnished blue and gold keepsake or annual, of a date coeval with 
Miss Theodora’s own youth, is in her hand. 

“My dear Daphne, is it possible that you have again forgotten the 
post-bag? This is a little too bad.” 

Theodora Vansittart’s tone barely savours of so plebeian a quality 
as sourness, yet is it acidulated enough to convey reproach. 

“T have been performing my duty,” those staccatoed chilly accents 
seem to imply, “J dressed in a lavender silk, & la Régence, with 
folded white hands, with a mind engaged in the pursuit of elegant 
literature, have, in the expectation of possible visitors, been keeping 
up the appearance that befits my family’s birth and breeding, while 
you-——” 

“T and Aunt Hosie have had as busy a day as I remember,” says 
Daphne, with the conscious homage that (in real life) the industrious 
apprentice ever offers to the idle one. “ First, there were the currant 
cakes for to-morrow’s haymaking—you know Aunt Hosie will never 
suffer any one but me to beat the eggs or weigh the sugar—and then 
I had to print all the market butter by myself. Margot could scarce 
sing ‘ Diguedon,’ in her fever to get away from housework to the 
hay-field, so I 

“T cannot, for the life of me, understand doing menial work for 
pleasure,” interrupts Miss Theodora, with a downward turn of the 
eyelids upon her own spotless dress and useless delicate hands. 
“<«Superintend your domestic concerns as narrowly as you will,’ our 
poor papa used to tell us; ‘give your orders every morning to the 
housekeeper, and let her be responsible for their non-fulfilment. But 
never, if you wish your servants to respect you, step beyond the 
precincts of your drawing-room.’ Now, really, why should not 
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Margot compound the labourers’ cakes, and print the butter for the 
market as well as Henrietta and yourself ?” 

Daphne makes no reply. Faded, rejuvenated silks, useless hands, 
elegant literature, and mystic duties performed towards society in 
general have long ago invested Miss Theodora, in the eyes of the 
whole household, with the sacred halo of irresponsibility. Little Paul 
himself, the very dogs and cats, seem to know that Theodora Vansit- 
tart is not of the same ,work-a-day, commonplace sort of stuff as 
Aunt Hosie and Daphne. 

“Tt is futile to argue, I know. Henrietta’s eccentricities do not, 
alas, decrease with age. But it does seem a little hard that others 
should be made to suffer for what I cannot but regard as the very 
refinement of selfishness. Your poor grandpapa, child, Colonel 
George Vansittart, the sweetest-tempered, most forgiving of men, 
used to say that the one unbearable trial of our career as pilgrims 
was to be kept waiting for one’s letters. Now, my dear Daphne, may 
I beg of you to put on your hat, take Paul as your companion, and 
run up to Quéruée with what haste you can. Margot is absent from 
the kitchen, you tell ms—for the sake, it may be assumed, of meeting 
her lover in the hay-field—so I fear I must ask you to hurry back, 
with as little delay as may be, in the event of visitors.” 

Twelve letters, perhaps, on a liberal average, arrive at Fief-de-la- 
Reine during a twelvemonth. A stray, open-ended circular finds its 
way thither occasionally, Miss Theodora having in an unguarded 
moment addressed a London stockbroker, years ago, on the matter of 
investments, and being for ever after treated as a speculative capitalist 
by the whole stockbroking fraternity. Once a week the sisters get 
a Cheltenham Looker-on, three or four days old, together with an 
antediluvian Cowrt Journal. Christmas brings its modest, very 
modest, stock of tradesmen’s bills. Yet, so ineradicable is habit, the 
two elder Miss Vansittarts still look out for the post as in those old, 
long-dead times of youth and prosperity, when the postman used to 
bring them communications of living flesh and blood interest, invita- 
tions to dinner or balls, letters of friendship, letters of love! Rain or 
shine, ever must Daphne Chester walk to the village shop at Quéruée, 
where, by arrangement, the overworked country factor goes daily 
through the transparent fiction of depositing the Fief-de-la-Reine 
lettér-bag. 

“If the thermometer did not stand at eighty degrees, Paul would 
enjoy the walk, Aunt Theodora. As it is,” with half-guilty conscious- 
ness Daphne makes a suggestion that involves Theodora Vansittart 
doing anything—*as it is, if you would not mind looking after the 
child a little till I come back? He will give you no trouble if you 


- him stay i in the garden ; Paul is always good when he is out-of- 
oors—— 
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“ Paul is never good, out of doors or in,” says Miss Theodora with 
Bismarckian decision. “But I am, of course, ready to keep watch 
over him in your absence, if you consider watching necessary. When 
I was a child,” adds Theodora devoutly, “ people of education believed 
the world te be under a moral government. Parents had faith in 
Providence.” , 

“So have I,” cries Daphne Chester, “ when—when the tide is 
going out. Remember Maitre Hamon’s grandson; think how soon a 
little child as fearless as Paul might be surrounded by one of those 
treacherous spring-tides, and carried away to sea before a hand could 
be stretched out to save him.” 

Her cheeks pale, her eyes suffuse before the picture, luridly terrible 
as Martin’s ‘ Deluge,’ that her own imagination paints. 

“Oh, I know, I know,” retorts Miss Theodora, with the natural 
irritation of superior orthodoxy. “This want of trust, this nervous 
morbid anticipation of evil, is the flaw of your character, Daphne. 
In former days, when we were in the nursery, mothers had no 
nerves to speak of, the better for their children. With Paul’s 
selfish temperament you may be quite easy as to his taking care 
of himself, under all circumstances. There he is, trampling down 
the flower-beds at this moment! However, if you insist upon 
it, I will carry my book down on the terrace and keep guard— 
the pinks and geraniums, for very certain, need guarding—until you 
return.” 

And so, before Mrs. Chester starts upon her errand, she has the 
comfort of seeing Miss Theodora, in a girlish broad-brimmed hat, the 
book of elegant literature in her hand, stiffly pacing up and down one 
of the grass terraces at the bottom of the garden, while she keeps 
watch and ward over Paul. 

“Good-by, my sweet! Be sure you kill no more butterflies, and 
stay close to Aunt Theodora, and remember the currant-cake for 
to-morrow.” 

Thus Daphne admonishes her son—her ideas on education, as the 
reader must observe, having their basis in the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, of bribery and corruption. Then she turns away down 
the narrow path which leads to the side-entrance of Fief-de-la-Reine, 
and Miss Theodora and her charge are left alone. 

The sun grows hotter and hotter as he sinks; the flower-garden at 
this hour of the day is shadeless. ‘Less than half-a-dozen turns upon 
the parched sward of the terrace suffice to set Theodora Vansittart 
longing for the cool comfort of the rose-scented oak-floored farmhouse 
parlour. And Paul is so safe—Paul, intent on mischief, slyly 
watching Aunt Theodora’s every movement from beneath his eye- 
lashes—and the very notion of keeping sentry over a boy three years 
of age is so ridiculous ! 
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Theodora, however, is 2 woman of honour, as honour goes, and will 
hold to the letter, though she transgress the spirit, of her promise. 
In the farthest corner of the flower-garden, just at such an angle as 
to command the egress towards the beach, stands a fig-tree, ancient, 
wide-spreading; a fig-tree, beneath the natural arbour of whose 
branches are placed a rustic table and some chairs. Thither Miss 
Theodora transports her book, and, ere long, spectacles on nose, is 
again engrossed in the young ladies and gentlemen of quality whose 
love adventures form its staple. Paul, who would seem to have made 
a sudden unnatural lapse into the ways of virtue, loiters quietly near, 
with finger on lip, with eyes still stealing covert quickly averted 
glances at his warder’s face. 

- Lower sinks the sun, hotter is the air; the tide, as yet some dis- 
tance off, murmurs scarce more articulately than does the sultry wind 
among the garden trees. 

Theodora Vansittart’s head begins to nod. 

She recovers herself with a start, adjusts her spectacles, and returns 
to the fortunes of her heroine. 

Which is the heroine in white satin, and which the attendant in 
cambric? Is pursuant guilt or flying virtue in the ascendant ? 

Alas! Theodora fast approaches that preludatory stage to slumber, 
in which the senses continue to bring their messages to the brain, 
but without cohesion or sequence. The smell of the lavender and 
lilies, the droning tide, the printed characters of the page before her 
—of all these things she still is cognisant, but mistily. Some 
influence she would fain struggle against, but that perpetually gains 
the mastery, floats between her consciousness and the external world. 
She dozes, this time in earnest, her head sinks forward again; the 
effort at recovering herself is feebler ; and Paul, finger on lip, advances, 
and finds that the crunch of his little steps along the gravel is 
unnoticed. 


Presently the book, heroine and all, falls upon Miss Theodora’s 
knee. 

Heroine? Nay, it is no longer 4 question of fictitious love affairs. 
Theodora Vansittart, a girl of twenty, in a bishop-sleeved muslin and 
pink ribbons, is herself the centre of a jealous ring of admirers at an 
al fresco garrison ball. It is in Malta, where her father, * Colonel 
George Vansittart,” commands his regiment. She can see the smalt- 
blue waters of the port, thickly studded with trim men-of-war, and 
gaudily painted native craft. She can see the many-piled roofs of 
Sanglia and Conspicua, with the spires and citadel of Citta Vecchia, 
in the faint horizon. The military band strikes up some fashionable 
dance-tune of the day; poor faded Miss Theodora feels a remembered 
arm steal round her waist, hears a remembered voice close to her ear. 
She whispers—ah! in the mazes of the waltz, she whispers the “ yes” 
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that should have brought warmth and colour into another life as well 
as hers. And the volume of elegant literature falls to the ground, 
the drone of the mounting tide, the rustle of the garden trees disturb 
her senses no more. 

Miss Theodora is asleep. 

And now on tiptoe, his lips apart and eager, his eyes never quitting 
his warder’s face, does Paul come forward. If he can pass her side in 
safety, the beach, with all its glorious wonderland of rocks and pools, 
lies before him. With his hand in his mother’s safe clasp, Paul, once 
this summer (at three years old “this summer” bounds the whole of 
memory), has wandered to the farther limits of the shore, even to the 
tower of Gabrielles, separated already from the mainland by a thin blue 
line of waveless sea. He remembers how the prawns, big and fearful 
game to Paul, gave each other chase among the many-coloured pools ; 
remembers how—mamsey carrying his socks and shoes—he, Paul, 
paddled. in search of crabs upon the wet soft sands. Imagination points 
—no mamsey by—how he may paddle in the real big tide, his shoes 
and socks on ; aye, and his frock wet, and his battered straw hat pushed 
before him as a shrimping-net through the water, and never a voice at 
hand to say “ don’t.” 

If only Aunt Theodora will keep asleep. 

She keeps asleep ; her head gradually settling back into a comfort- 


able attitude against the corner of the arbour, her mouth opening a 
little, her spectacles resting upon the extreme tip of her aquiline old 
nose, and, with a rush, Paul passes her. 

Two minutes later, he is running, fast as his sturdy legs can bear 
him, towards Gabrielles, the tide crawling slowly, surely, in around 
him on every side. 


Cuapter II. 
SCIENCE. 


Tuer tide closes round little Paul, and his mother, without a mis- 
giving at her heart, walks onwards through the verdant summer- 
smelling lanes, the blue sky smiling overhead, the voices of the 
haymakers ringing merrily through the, fields ; earth and heaven, one 
would say, keeping holiday; no place br danger and loss, and swift, 
irrevocable despair in a world so harmonised to joy as this ! 
Throughout every season of the year the Jersey lanes have some 
unique charm, some duodecimo beauty of their own, that we miss 
amidst the wide horizons of statelier countries. Now in mid June 
they are at their zenith. The flower of the hawthorn has past, and 
still, in some few sheltered positions a flush of hectic serves to remind 
you of east winds, and of May. The foam-like, drowsy-scented elders 
are in fullest blossom. ‘lhe dwarf-rose fills every sandy bank or bit of 
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common with its wax-white petals and delicate lemon-flavoured odour. 
Great balls of honeysuckle, here budding crimson, there overblown 
pink and buff, hang profusely from the hedges of acacia, sycamore, 
and wild cherry, which, to the horror of scientific farmers, and the 
satisfaction of the remainder of mankind, form the boundaries of the 
fields. 

Daphne saunters on, now in sun, now in shadow, amidst all this 
wreath of colour and of fragrance, herself not the least fair accessory 
of the picture, but unwitting as any flower along the path of her 
own fairness. 

A book of extracts might be filled by some diligent extract-culler, 
with the pretty fancies indulged in by the poets about unconscious 
beauty. I would make bold to say that no healthy girl’s heart of 
two-and-twenty was ever callous on the score of personal attraction. 
Daphne Chester’s state of feeling is morbid, ‘‘ her account with the 
world is closed ;” there is the secret of her self-indifference. Dress, 
itself, that sure barometer as to a woman’s heart in life, gives her 
scanty pleasure. With the very country girls in the hay-fields 
disporting tunics, paniers, and the like, she wears a skirt fashioned 
upon the model of a dozen years ago, wears a straw hat that shades 
her face and plainly-braided hair, when every farmer’s daughter holds 
her head up in honourable consciousness of a Pamela or a Rubens! 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred, in short, would pass Mrs. Chester 
by without a second glance—so well has the age educated men’s eyes 
to meretricious charms, and to escape second glances is precisely the 
result at which she aims. But the hundredth... . 

The hundredth, a sketch-book under his arm, a cigar between his 
lips, breaks upon Daphne’s disconcerted sight, just as she has reached 
the one absolutely lonely bit of all her walk, a footpath leading 
through fields of ripening barley, with thickly-boughed apple orchards 
on either side; not the echo of a voice to be heard, not so much as 
the outbuilding of a farmhouse in sight. 

“An excursionist,’ she thinks, and the carnation mantles hotly 
over her face and neck. (I should explain that to the inhabitants of 
this district the word “excursionist” is a generic term of reproach 
for all male human creatures, strangers, who may be seen abroad 
among the lanes or fields between the months of May and October. 
It comprehends cockney gallantry towards women ; disregard of garden 
fences; a five-pound return ticket to Victoria Station; loud tweed 
suits ; rainbow-coloured hat scarves; and vile tobacco.) 

What shall Daphne Chester do? She has no choice but to set her 
features into the most forbidding expression those soft features are 
capable of wearing, fix her eyes steadfastly on the distant sky-line, 
seal her ears to whatever music-hall compliment the stranger may 
think fit to bestow upon her, and brush by. Literally “ brush” by, 
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for the path, at no time broad, is now scarce passable by reason of the 
barley that sways across it, in feathery encroaching waves, from either 
side. 

The carnation deepens on the girl’s cheeks, but she holds her head 
up bravely and proceeds. 

The stranger is within a dozen yards of her; a well-knit young 
fellow of five- or six-and-twenty, bronzed, hardy-looking, a soldier you 
could hardly fail to prognosticate, by profession, yet with an air of 
boyhood, a lingering look of Harrow or of Rugby giving pleasant 
brightness to his face and bearing. 

“And not—not an excursionist,” thinks Daphne on the instant. 
What subtle sense, unclassified by physiologists, enables a woman, with 
her eyes fixed on the horizon, to see clearly, aye, and theorise upon 
every smallest intermediate detail of the picture ! 

“He has a sketch-book; must be accomplished ; has thrown his 
cigar away; is of gentle breeding. His hands do not embarrass 
himself ; his eyes do not embarrass me.” 

Only give her as long a glance as the eyes of five-and-twenty can 
give at the blushing face of a pretty woman, this side of offence! 
Then the stranger steps aside into the deep barley for Mrs. Chester to 
pass, half raises his hat, sends one quick glance in pursuit of the 
gitlish graceful figure when it has passed, and continues his way. 

Thus the adventure is over; in a life sequestered as Daphne 
Chester’s, to come across a well-looking stranger on a summer after- 
noon, may, aided by meditation, become an adventure. Thus these 
two people have met ; with issues, literally of life and death dependent 
upon their speaking, have kept silence. But now appears the Deus 
ex machind, the first visible link in that dark chain that binds us, 
and which it is our pleasure to call Fate. 

The stranger, absorbed in his thoughts, or by his cigar, has dropped 
a letter, and Daphne has barely passed him by half-a-dozen steps 
before she descries it lying in the path. 

She stoops down, Eve-like, speculative. She reads the address. 

It is written in a woman’s hand, upon an envelope of blue rep; 
@ square-shaped envelope, at least three times larger than the old- 
fashioned letter to which Mrs. Chester’s eyes are accustomed at 
Fief-de-la-Reine : 

“ Sir John Severne, 
Royal Engineers, 
Poste Restante, 
Jersey.” 


_ By this time Daphne holds the letter between her fingers. The situa- 
tion begins to involve questions of conscience rather than of curiosity. 
“The affair is none of yours,” says Pride; “leave the letter 
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where you found it and pass on. Flattering indeed to a man’s 
vanity—think what that is; a man’s insatiate vanity—were you 
to pursue this youth and accost him; seek his acquaintance, un- 
solicited.” 

“But the loss of that letter may prove the spoiling of his life,” 
pleads Daphne’s soft heart. “It may be from his wife, poor boy.” 
The thought makes her heave a sigh of pity. “Or from his sweet- 
heart. If I were young—if I belonged to the world still, what might 
not the loss of a love-letter cost me! It is a question of right, of 
duty to my neighbour, no matter whether my neighbour be a man 
of fifty or of twenty-five.” 

Having soared into the region of abstract and lofty morals, Mrs. 
Chester wavers no more. 

“‘I—I believe this letter must belong to you, sir?” 

She has been forced to run at full speed to overtake him; her face 
is overspread with damask; she pants a little for breath. Curt, 
reserved is her manner; cold, most unsmiling are her lips. 

Sir John Severne’s eyes, habituated of late to Anglo-Indian charms 
—charms whose idiosyncrasy is scarcely that of coldness or reserve— 
rest upon Daphne Chester with an admiration which she is, fortu- 
nately, too breathless or too bashful to notice. 

“T am extremely sorry that you should have taken so much trouble 
on my account,” he begins, mechanically transferring the restored 
letter to his pocket. 

(“It may have been from his wife. It was not from his sweet- 
heart,” she thinks with prompt decision. “No boy of his age ever 
got back possession of a love-letter with such an air of indifference as 
that.”) 


“Under this broiling sun, too! Really I shall never be able to 
thank you enough - 

“There is nothing to thank me for at all, sir; I am used to the 
sun.” Cutting him short without a smile, without the relaxation 
of a muscle of her face, then preparing to turn away. 

“ T—I suppose I am at no great distance from the sea here?” he 
begins desperately, not reflecting upon the wisdom of his question, 
wanting only to hinder her one more minute from going, wanting 
only one look from the hazel eyes, that, as yet, have so studiously 
refused to encounter his! 

“Well, no. In an island the size of Jersey you can hardly get 
very far distant from the sea.” 

Cruelly laconic is Mrs. Chester's answer, yet do her footsteps linger. 

How strong the pulses of the lusty year are beating! They stir 
the earth as with a new creation, they make themselves felt, even in 


her own frozen heart. How the cuckoo murmurs, how the thrushes 
call aloud for joy ! 
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Just, for a moment Daphne realises, as she has not done these 
three years past, that June means love; just for a moment acknow- 
ledges that to speak toa man younger than the parish rector, more 
cultivated than a peasant farmer, is not absolutely and finally 
disagreeable. 


Sir John Severne is quick to follow up whatever infinitesimally 
small progress he may have made : 

“As far as my present experience goes, the Jersey lanes seem 
constructed on the fundamental principle of leading back unwary 
strangers to the point from which they start: the Hampton Court 
maze on 2 little larger scale. Now this path that we are in—is there 
the slightest chance of its landing me anywhere if I follow it with 
persistence? I want to take a sketch, at high water, of Quéruée Bay,” 
he goes on, and by this time Daphne's eyes are shyly giving him 
back glance for glance—“a sketch of Quéruée into which I can 
bring the coast of France, and perhaps get one of these old martello 
towers as a foreground. You could direct me, I am sure, to such 
a spot ?” 

The question touches her at a vulnerable point. On the lowliest 
plane, with the keenest sense of her shortcomings, Daphne is, herself, 
an artist—derives the nearest approach to self-forgetfulness her life 
knows in watching nature’s shapes and hues, and reproducing them 
in unnaturally soft, minutely stippled water-colour drawings. Her 
only teacher has been her Aunt Theodora ; and the Miss Vansittarts’ 
art notions date from their school-days—a period when young 
women were wont, like Hood’s Miss Priscilla, to rough-cast with 
shell-work, coat with red and black seals, encrust with blue alum, stick 
over with coloured wafers, or festoon with little ricepaper roses; and 
when woolly pencil drawings, executed on perforated cardboard, held 
but a subordinate rank among these sister arts. —. 

And still, by some native instinct, Daphne feels as acutely though 
she had studied under a pre-Raphaelite master at South Kensington, 
what*a picture should be! How like the sharp outlines, the vivid 
colours she sees in woods and lanes, how unlike the hazy counterfeits 
with which she and Miss Theodora laboriously adorn the walls of 
‘Fief-de-la-Reine. She is too dissevered from the world and the 
world’s opinions for the handle to a name to affect her. Sir John 
Severne might be fifty times Sir John, and his title yield him no 
precedence in her mind over any plain esquire. The thought that he 
is an artist does give him a passport, for five minutes at least, to her 
favour. 

“If you keep to this path for a couple of fields more, it will bring 


you out by la Petite Cueillette. After that— you know Maitre 
Hamon’s farm ?” 


“ Maitre Hamon’s farm? ... Iam ashamed to say I do not.” 
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“Nor the But-de-la-Rue that runs alongside the Marais ?” 

Sir John Severne is forced again to display the crassest ignorance. 

- “Well, of course, if you know nothing, not even the But-de-la-Rue, 
nor the Marais, you had best turn into the high-road. Follow it 
straight when once you leave the fields, and a quarter of an hour's 
walking will bring you to Fief-de-la-Reine. A big granite house,” 
she adds, “desolate, but for the roses, with a sundial in front, and a 
broken archway, and sea and waste, and heaps of half-dried sea-weed 
closing it in on every side.” 

Daphne’s face gets back its usual look of blank weariness as she 
speaks, 

= Fief-de-la-Reine is your home?” suggests young Severne, at 
hazard. 

“My home. Well, just to the right on the waste land stands a 
martello tower, and from the foot of this tower, looking across Quéruée 
Bay towards France, you will get the view you want. You may pass 
through the garden of Fief-de-la-Reine if you choose ; there will be no 
one to interfere with you.” 

And with a grave little reverence, with just sufficient of a smile, too, 
to show the stranger what her face might be under other circumstances, 
Mrs. Chester walks on ; pricked in conscience, somewhat, as to her own 
lax conduct, yet with her pulse set a-beating not unpleasantly, with 
the ghost of a hope at her heart that the sketch will not be finished, 
the artist vanished for ever from the narrow horizon of her life, before 
her return. 

“ Ella se n’ va, sentendosi laudare !” : 

Severne watches her, with a feeling several degrees sate than 
passing admiration, until the shadows, already lengthening, of the 
nighest orchard screen the lithe young figure from his sight. Then 
he resumes his path, lights a fresh cigar, after a time draws forth his 
letter (a letter from his sweetheart ; Daphne’s intuitions were at fau It) 
and with a careless hand, tears across the elaborately-twined blue-and- 
gold initials that adorn the envelope: 


“My dear Sir John.” 


Strolling on amidst the knee-deep corn, he smokes and reads 
alternately ; reads with scarce livelier interest than a man might feel 
over the leading article, out of session, of a daily paper. 


“ Mrs. Hardcastle hopes you received our letters and their enclosures 
safely before leaving Paris. We forwarded you a most exhaustive 
analysis of Professor Drysdale’s last great work on the ‘ All-Sufficiency 
of Matter.’ Please let us know how far you are prepared to go 
along with the Professor in his opinions. We have been to all this 
season’s lectures at Burlington House, and to most of the Albemarle 
Street, Wednesdays and Fridays. I belieye the Royal Society will 
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have a paleontological course next month. Need I say that I shall 
feel an additional interest, if that be possible, in palzontology, should 
we be accompanied to them by you! 

“ Friulein Schnapper trusts you will pay attention to the porphyritic 
rocks of the Channel Islands, and especially remark whatever mixture 
of epidote you may see amongst the veins of cale-spar and rock-crystal. 
Perhaps you would not mind making a note or two for my sisters, if 
you come across any beds of syenitic gneiss? 

“By an odd chance it seems that we are likely to see each other 
first in Jersey, not Loudon. Lady Lydia Jerningham (you must 
remember her, I think) has invited me for a fortnight’s tour in their 
yacht, the Libertad, and I believe the Channel Islands are to be our 
destination. But pray do not let this alter your arrangements in any 
way. Everything must so depend upon Mr. Jerningham’s fishing 
prospects, that, likelier than not, we shall start for Norway at the last 
moment, and it would be too dreadfully selfish to keep you a prisoner 
in Jersey on my account. 

“My cousin, Felix Broughton, has returned to England. I don’t 
know whether you recollect a photograph of him in Zoe’s album; he 
is represented as leaning across a stile, smoking, and with poor dear 
Caliph on his shoulder? Felix wishes me to say with what pleasure 
he looks forward to making the acquaintance of one whom he has 
already learnt to esteem by reputation. Lady Lydia has kindly asked 
him to join the party on board the Liberta. 

“ Hoping soon to hear from you, and that you will not forget the 
porphyritic rocks for Friiulein Schnapper, 

“Tam, my dear Sir John, 
“ Your very affectionate, 
“ CLEMENTINA Harpcast1ez.” 


This impassioned love-letter is penned in a handwriting large, 
clever, beautifully and finally illegible, one of those semi-masculine 
handwritings, turned out by the gross, which would have horrified our 
neat-fingered grandmothers, and which you see, at a glance, to be the 
net produce of seven or eight laborious years of education, a-la-mode. 

Sir John Severne does not waste more time than is strictly needful 
upon mastering its contents, neither does the result of his labours 
chill him. Alas, the last ghost of romance has too long, too absolutely 
passed away out of his engagement for any fresh disillusionment to be 
possible. The heart of most men might freeze a little at the vision of 
a mistress devoted to paleontology, and holding strong opinions as to 
the All-Sufficiency of Matter. Severne looks upon these things as 
ultimate and ineradicable facts of Miss Hardcastle’s character, and 
accepts them with resignation. 


He is, in truth, still at that happy noon of youth when the 
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shadows lie underfoot—has only cast off so much of the boy as was not 
worth the keeping! Somebody has fixed that he is to become Miss 
Hardcastle’s husband in August. The Royal Society will give a 
paleontological course of lectures, to which he shall listen with his 
betrothed in July. 

But to-day, this hour that he is living and enjoying, is June. 

What sane man would trouble himself about the future when only 
to breathe the warm elastic air is a kind of physical pleasure, only to 
look up into the dense blue desert of air,a dream? Miss Hardcastle’s 
letter may be cold as science—cold as Miss Hardcastle herself. The 
face that smiled on him not ten minutes ago (and that he already 
plans to see again) was soft as summer, warm as sunshine. Not a very 
safe philosophy perhaps, but care for personal safety in these matters 
is the one virtue which, at five-and-twenty, a man can best afford to 
do without. 

Fief-de-la-Reine is not difficult of identification : 

“A big granite house, desolate but for the roses, and with sea and 
waste, and heaps of half-dried sea-weed closing it in on every side.” 

The description would be adequate even were Fief-de-la-Reine not 
cut in quaint moss-crusted letters above the entrance of the outer 
court. Severne lingers a little—do not the surroundings of a fair and 
unknown woman always exercise a certain influence upon a man’s 
imagination? Then, passing, as Daphne bade him, through the 
front flower-garden, he makes his way amidst outspread fishing-nets 
and beds of drying vraic, to the solitary martello tower which covers 
the summit of the waste. 

Everywhere around him is silence, silence rendered articulate rather 
than broken by the channel’s moan, the monotonous soughing of the 
wind through the parched grasses and sea-thistles that constitute the 
herbage of the sandhills. He looks down upon the many-coloured 
borders of Fief-de-la-Reine, upon the patriarchal fig-tree (beneath 
whose shade a pink-ribboned Theodora Vansittart still dances in dreams 
to the tunes, amidst the compliments of forty years ago). He looks 
at the expanse of tide, by this time flooding every creek and inlet of 
Quéruée Bay. A few black points of rock, points that in another half- 
hour will be under water, dot its surface. If he had only his fowling- 
piece with him, thinks Severne, taking out his pipe and tobacco-pouch 
in readiness for a smoke beneath the cool shade of the tower, if he had 
only his gun at hand, he could bring down easily enough yonder white 
sea-bird—just recognisable by its changes of position as a living 
creature—upon one of the more distant rocks. 

A monster sea-bird it must be, when one comes to watch it atten- 
tively ; flitting hither and thither, too, with a quick, irregular move- 
ment that Sir John Severne’s eye, well trained in matters of sport, 
fails to recognise. He takes out a small traveller’s telescope from his 
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pocket, adjusts it, looks again, and with a suppressed cry, springs 
upon his feet. The distant, quick-moving object is—no sea-bird, but 
a little child ! 

Hesitation, doubt as to that which he shall do, never for one 
moment cross young Severne’s mind. He knows nothing of the 
shore or of its currents, is ignorant how far he may-be able to wade, 
how far be forced to swim, ere the prisoner on that distant rock be 
reached. ‘These are questions that belong to fate. His business is 
to save, or attempt to save, the small speck of humanity that must 
forlornly, inevitably perish without his succour. 

A brief space he lingers, steadily taking in every detail of his own 
position, and of the child’s; then, retracing his steps, he swiftly 
traverses the garden of Fief-de-la-Reine ; in a couple of minutes more 
has reached the margin of the tide. One solitary boat, the Wesley 
(when will Severne forget that name ?), is lying high and dry upon 
the shingle, a heavy sea-going boat that it would take the strength 
of half-a-dozen men to launch. 

No living form is to be seen. The fishermen, for the most part, 
are plying their craft among the distant Minquier rocks, the old 
people and children are helping the farmers in the hay-fields. The 
task that Severne has set himself must be achieved single-handed, 
like most of the tasks that are worth achieving in men’s lives. One 
loud hulloa he gives, in the vague hope of arousing some inmate of 
the fishermen’s huts that lie scattered beyond the orchard of Fief- 
de-la-Reine ; then, the echoes of his own voice alone returning reply, 
walks down, with stout heart and true, to the margin of the tide and 
prepares himself for his swim. 

For some distance from the shore the water is shallow. Sir John 
gets far enough to discern the child’s figure with distinctness by only 
wading to his knees; after this he has to pass through a succession 
of narrow channels, breast-deep, and then, abruptly, discovers that he 
is out of his depth. 

If Daphne, away amidst the tranquil fields, could watch her ehild’s 
slender chances of salvation! If she could watch how slowly the 
swimmer makes head against the tide, how impotent seems his strength 
among the shoals and currents by which he is beset; while still the 
speck of rock on which Paul stands becomes instantly less visible 
above the waste of cruel waters that threaten to engulf him! 


Carter III. 


KISSES. 


Bur Daphne, unhaunted by presage of evil, is talking over her 
afternoon’s adventure as she saunters with slow steps homewards 
through the barley-fields, Aunt Hosie her companion. 

VOL. L. 24 
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At a glance, you would, perhaps, not discern the younger Miss 
Vansittart’s gentle blood with the same certainty as you would 
Theodora’s. A modish head-dress, a lavender silk, 4 la Régence, are 
powerful agents, even though one may have studied Lavater, in 
determining forecasts as to birth ; and Miss Theodora’s line of profile, 
adventitious aids apart, is unquestionably one that betrays a score of 
foolish transmitters more conspicuously than her sister’s. But hear 
Aunt Hosie speak, come under the influence of Aunt Hosie’s eyes 
and smile, and you feel yourself, then and there,in the presence of 
something higher, nobler than all gentility! Poor Miss Theodora’s 
airs and graces never fail of reminding you half-pathetically, like the 
scent of long-dead flowers, that she has known better days in the 
past. Aunt Hosie’s brave and simple cheerfulness so brightens the 
present that you scarce realise there can have been a better or a 
happier past to sink from. 

How or why she was first called Hosie, in lieu of Henrietta, no 
man knows. The country folks around Fief-de-la-Reine, Methodists 
most of them, and well posted in Scriptural nomenclature, call her 
Miss Hosea, on all occasions when they would show more than 
ordinary respect. Sometimes, on farm-business or the like, she will 
receive a letter addressed to Miss Hosannah. But simple “Aunt 
Hosie”—that is the name by which she is known, sought after, 
beloved, throughout the district. 

Material for large charity the Miss Vansittarts do not possess; 
neither in Quéruée Bay would almsgiving, as the word is understood 
in prosperous England, be accepted. In this primitive community 
the vice of improvidence is not. Every man has his share in a boat, 
his own snug freehold, his right of common; every woman clings, 
with the tenacity of a religious belief, to her hoarded press of linen 
and her half-dozen table-spoons. But, wherever human hearts beat, 
exists work in plenty for him whose mission is the Samaritan’s. In 
seasons of shipwreck or of illness, when sons are lost at sea, when 
little children are left fatherless—in every perennial sorrow of our 
common lot—Aunt Hosie’s is the one needed presence, hers the best 
consolation. Not a sick person but rates her nursing powers higher 
than the doctor’s science—higher, it may be sometimes feared, than 
the ghostly ministrations of parson or of priest. Not a dying pillow 
that her hand cannot smooth, or a group of mourners with whom her 
tears—in these, at least, she is rich—do not flow in sympathy. 

When Miss Theodora visits among her neighbours it is in a stiff, 
official manner, with appropriate chapter and verse, satisfactorily 
bringing back before her consciousness the palmy days when Colonel 
Vansittart commanded forts and garrisons, and when it was a duty 
for his daughters to give moral succour to such wives and children 
of soldiers as were on the regulation. ‘To enlarge before suffering 
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sinners upon the justice of providence and the retributive nature of 
their own pains, is, with the dissemination of wrath-dealing tracts, 
Theodora’s honest conception of doing good. And as her spiritual 
encouragements are afforded either in English, of which the Quéruée 
fishing-people understand little, or in halting, grammar-learnt “ good 
French,” of which they understand nothing at all, it can scarce be 
matter of wonder that the poor regard her visits, like wet harvests or 
infructuous springs, as some mysterious caprice upon the part of 
heaven, and submit to, rather than solicit, their continuance. 

Aunt Hosie talks the island patois—the French of Froissart, you 
will hear a Jersey-man call it—with volubility ; a burr of good north- 
country accent clinging to her tongue, and rendering the speech less 
musical than characteristic. She spends her life out-of-doors, owning, 
and, with the help of Margot and Margot’s lover, farming an estate of 
I am ashamed to say how few acres, and is sun-tanned and wind-dried 
as a bit of last autumn’s vraic. The simile sounds unflattering, but 
at this sea-bound isolated point of existence one is so surrounded by 
vraic that it interpenetrates the thoughts unawares; vraic strews the 
shores, gardens, fields, sends its dense white smoke through every 
cottage chimney, now fresh, now dried, now in ashes, fills the air of 
the whole district with its searching odour. A clean cotton gown in 
summer, a serge one in winter, a sun-bonnet through every season of 
the year,—such is Aunt Hosie’s dress. She weeds, hoes, works in 
the hay-field, at the vraic harvest, the cider-press, and, with it all, 
remains a lady, and an extraordinarily contented one. 

The two elder sisters, after a quarter of a century spent at Fief-de- 
la-Reine, still look back on Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham with a 
sigh ; Miss Theodora notably, who keeps up the social credit of the 
house, and on occasion dines at the houses of the aboriginal gentility, 
gets periodical fits of low spirits, uncertain temper, and concomitant 
doctor’s visits. 

From all these afflictions Aunt Hosie is free. Her manner is a 
trifle abrupt, like the sea-wind that asks no leave before it salutes your 
cheek, her speech wholesomely bitter, like the simples culled from her 
own oldfashioned herb-garden, and for her face, —“ the bloom of ugliness 
is past,” she will tell you frankly, ‘I am a better-looking woman now 
than I was at twenty-five, and mean to be a beauty yet before I die.” 

And, little though she suspects it, her homely features do possess a 
charm, a loveliness, such as many washed-out cheeks and over-perfect 
profiles of a younger generation cannot boast. 

“As wine sayours of the cask wherein it is kept,’ wrote a quaint 
author, “so the soul receives a tincture from the body through which 
it works,” 

The conceit returns ever to my mind when I think of the brave, 
Wweather-freshened old face of Henrietta Vansittart. 

2G2 
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“To-day seems fated to be one of wild excitement, Aunt Hosie,” 
says Daphne, just as the two arrive within sight of Fief-de-la-Reine. 
“ Jean-Marie and Margot have discovered, after five years’ waiting, 
that they have saved up linen and spoons enough to fall in love, and 
I, Daphne Chester, have spoken, actually spoken, to a stranger.” 

“Aye, misfortunes seldom come single,” is Aunt Hosie’s answer. 
“ Jean-Marie and Margot are a pair of fools. Fall in love, indeed! 
As if two such heads, put together, will not be a hundred times 
thicker than they were apart ; and at this season, too,—all the busiest 
part of the year before us! As to strangers, five-pound excursionists,” 
says Aunt Hosie incisively, “the farther they keep themselves from 
Fief-de-la-Reine and from my carnations, the better I shall be able to 
appreciate their virtues.” 

“ Five-pound excursionists! Human creatures with cabbage-sticks 
in their hands, and pink-and-orange cravats round their throats! 
Aunt Hosie,” cries Mrs. Chester, not without a heightened colour, 
“what have I done that I should be suspected of such things? My 
stranger was .... WwadS....” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to inform me, child; I am most incurious 
in the matter.” 

“But his name—at least I might have told you that—Sir Jobn 
Severne. Not a bad name in its way, is it?” 

Aunt Hosie looks round, searchingly, at the girl’s face. 

“T need hardly ask if ‘Sir John’ had a drawl, or if he was good 
enough to admire my niece Daphne, and depreciate existence, gene- 
rally, through an eye-glass?” she remarks. “In speaking of a fine 
gentleman of the present day, these things are understood.” 

* «Sir John’ had no drawl, no eye-glass, and, I am quite sure, no 
admiration,” returns Daphne. 

But again she blushes. In lives self-coloured, unhurried as hers, 
people can afford themselves the luxury of a conscience. Daphne 
Chester owns one, and it pricks her; young Severne’s last glance 
returning before her vision and convicting her, sharply, of falsehood. 

“ No drawl, no eye-glass, no admiration. I wish you joy, my dear! 
You have come across a paragon at last. Unfortunately,” says Aunt 
Hosie, “I never, in my best days, had much belief in paragons, and I 
am too old and prejudiced to subscribe to new creeds now.” 

“And as Sir John Severne will doubtless go away by to-morrow 
morning’s boat, I shall have no means of converting you,” cries 
Daphne lightly. “See, who is that coming out to meet us?” for 
they are now within a stone’s-throw of the entrance to the farm. 
“Margot in the courtyard, asI live! She must have run home the 
short way by the Marais——” 

“And wringing her hands, holding up her apron to her face! 
What, in the name of heaven, ails the daft-headed creature now? 
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If scenes and hysterics are to be the first effects of courtship, what 
may we hope for later on?” 

“There is something wrong,” exclaims Daphne, with one of love’s 
quick instincts, her cheeks, her lips, blood-forsaken, turning to a 
livid whiteness. “Something has happened to the child. Paul, Paul! 
where are you?” 

And scarcely conscious that her feet touch solid earth, she rushes 
wildly down the road, across the courtyard, where Margot, ordinarily 
the most stolid of mortal beings, stands laughing, crying, talking, all 
in a breath, and with utterly incoherent volubility. 

“Eh, mon Dou, mon Dou! Le pauvre p'tit babouin—la grande 
marée—le Mussieu Ang’iaz !” 

These, or words like to them, fall vaguely on Daphne's senses. 
She heeds them not; she pauses to ask no questions; her heart pro- 
phesies, answers all. Onward towards the sea she hurries, down the 
path where an hour before Paulie, safe and happy, was chasing butter- 
flies in the sunshine, past the tottering, fear-stricken figure of Miss 
Theodora, onward towards the sea... . to succour—oh, heaven! 
if succour be in vain—to perish with the child! 


Rosy, unhurt, Paul, at this moment, is being lifted by strong 
familiar arms, from the Wesley to dry land. 

Not in vain did Severne give his last hulloa before starting to the 
boy’s rescue. From a cottage outside the garden of Fief-de-la-Reine 
the shout was heard by the nurse-tender of a sick fisherwife, and help 
quickly summoned from the nearest hay-fields, help that did not arrive 
one minute too soon. 

To reach little Paul by alternate wading and swimming was no 
easy feat; but Severne, hardy, resolute, and a practised swimmer, 
accomplished it. To return, with deepening tide, with strength spent, 
and with the added burden of a helpless clinging child, was a 
matter of wholly different complexion. Long before his rescuer 
reached him, Paul’s danger had become imminent; every deepening 
wave washing over the slippery weed-covered rock, and rendering the 
child’s slight footing more insecure. At a distance of fifteen or 
twenty yards nearer shore, however, lay another ridge, still well above 
water, and thus far upon the way to safety, Severne, without difficulty, 
bore his charge. Then, perforce, came recognition of the truth, then 
came a clearer look into the face of death than Sir John Severne 
during his five-and-twenty years of vigorous youth, had ever gained 
before. To swim back with the child across such a sea as this, 
was, he knew, the next thing to impossible, to swim back alone 
—nay, I will do the young fellow no injustice, that temptation never 
even for a moment assailed him ! 

“What were you doing, small boy, alone, and at such a distance ?” 
he asked, as Paul’s bright, undaunted face looked up to his. 
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“J’pequions,” answered Paul tersely, and not without some 
sportsman’s pride. “ V’la mon cabot!” and, upon that, unclasped the 
fingers of his left hand and exhibited his prize,—a fish two-thirds of 
an inch in length, which, not even with the water closing fast round 
him, that resolute little brown fist had relinquished. 

There was no further time for consideration or delay. Yet one 
other projecting point of rock could be reached by wading through a 
channel something more than knee-deep. After this must come the 
death swim, the last desperate struggle against odds known to be over- 
whelming, and right manfully was Severne about to gird himself 
thereto, when a distant sound of voices fell upon his ear. He paused, 
looked sharply to the westward, in the direction of Fief-de-la-Reine, 
and saw a knot of figures gathering round a boat upon the shingle. 
Another minute, and the Wesley, manned by a couple of the 
stoutest rowers in Quéruée, was rapidly making its outward way 
through the surf. 

‘Oui da! J’pequions!” cried Paul, waving his tattered hat above 
_ his head in triumph. “V’la Maitre André et le gros Tourtourel qui 
viennent pequer aussi !” 

So the threatened tragedy ended, amidst sunshine, blue sea, and 
a child’s merry shouts. By the time the Wesley brought the 
adventurers back to land, the story of Paul’s danger had spread far 
and wide among the fisher-people, and a crowd of barelegged lads 
stood ready to run the boat up through the surf. This was the very 
moment of Daphne’s return home. Too stunned to comprehend more 
than that Paul was in peril, Daphne had rushed, with flying feet, 
across the gardens of Fief-de-la-Reine, expecting — what possible 
anguish does a heart in extremis not expect?.... Then she 
stopped short,—stopped and beheld the little figure that compasses 
her world, bounding, with joyous steps, along the path to meet her; 
Sir John Severne, the salt water streaming liberally from him as he 
walked, close behind. 

Aunt Hosie by now, her sunburnt face blenched to a sickly 
pallor, had come up, with Margot in the rear; and through their 
breathless, tear-choked utterances Daphne learned the truth, learned 
from what death the child had been rescued, and by whom. 

. . . “ Mamsey, mamsey !” cries Paul, running forward and clasp- 
ing his mother’s knees, “ me taught one big fiss, see!” and flourishes 
his cabot, or such crushed remains as might still be held to represent 
a cabot, aloft for admiration. 

But Daphne utters never a word. She stoops not to the child,— 
no, nor takes him in her arms, only staggers on another uncertain 
step or two ; then, sinking low at Sir John Severne’s feet, seizes the 
young man’s hands between both her own, and covers them with 
kisses. 
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Cuapter IY. 
DUTY. 

“My prearest CLEMENTINA, 

“Will you forgive me, for once, if I confess that I have dis- 
obeyed your orders? An accident has so engrossed me this afternoon 
that I have really not had a moment’s time to look after porphyritic 
rocks or cale-spar, much less have I been able to give the devotion the 
subject requires to syenitic gneiss. Tell Friiulein Schnapper I shall 
hope (with the aid of ‘Geology for Beginners’) to have my answers 
ready by the time I see her. When I have the delight of meeting you 
—after three years’ absence, Clementina—you must give me a short 
and easy introduction to the ‘All-Sufficiency of Matter.” I am 
ashamed to confess I have not yet mustered courage to attack the- 
exhaustive analysis. Need I say I look forward with rapture to the: 
paleontological lectures? My intellect has so rusted in India, that I 
am not perfectly certain I know what paleontology means, but I shall 
have you at my side to set me right in everything. 

“Your mention of ‘ Cousin Felix’ seriously disturbs my peace. Do 
I remember the photograph of him? An atrociously good-looking 
fellow, with a cigarette between his fingers, and Caliph, your Caliph, 
on his shoulder! I wrote ‘Beautiful but Brainless’ beneath that 
photograph, if you recollect. And then, how you cried with anger, 
and how I fumed with jealousy, and finally how delicious was our 
making-up! So delicious that we immediately set to work to pick 
another quarrel, solely for the sake of experiencing another recon- 
cilitaion. 

“If the book is to open at the same page, if our contentions are to 
taste as sweet as they did three years ago, I can scarcely regret that 
Mr. Broughton is to be one of the party on board the Liberta. 

“Fraulein Schnapper inquires about epidote and rock-crystal, 
Jersey, in the depths of the Teutonic consciousness, evidently existing | 
but for purposes of geological illustration. I can assure you these small 
islands contain human curiosities just as well worth searching after. 
The accident I spoke of—bringing back to shore an urchin who had 
strayed too far among the rocks, threw me across a group of figures 
as quaint as were ever seen out of porcelain, and Wardour Street. 
Imagine finding three old north-country ladies—ladies in the strictest 
sense of the word—living in a solitary Jersey farm, which they cultivate 
with their own hands, as a matter of business, a means of existence. 
The looking after the small child I have mentioned (whose connection 
with the old ladies, by-the-by, seems apocryphal and mysterious) en- 
tailed my getting a wet jacket, and I was carried off into Fief-de-la- 
Reine, their home and the nearest house at hand, to be forcibly dried 
and doctored. 
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“Tf you would grasp the situation you must picture to yourself a 
vast low-raftered kitchen, all crooks and angles, and three-cornered 
oaken-doored cupboards, with the floor tiled in patterns, brass pans as 
bright as if one of Gerard Dow’s Hausfraus had newly polished them, 
and the three old ladies ministering to my supposed needs. The two 
younger of the Miss Vansittarts may be any age you please upon the 
farther side of fifty; one of them, Aunt Hosie, dressed like the people 
of the country, but with an expression of innate goodness and breeding 
on her sunburnt face that is irresistible; the other elegantly upright 
as a portrait by Lely, and wearing a lilac silk gown and mittens. 

“You doubt my accuracy about details of women’s dress generally. 
In this case I am certain as to the mittens. 

“These two, however, are but as schoolgirls, babes, beside the elder 
Miss Vansittart. She dates from the Georges, is tall, marble-featured, 
deaf, oracular. I never yet saw living female who could more fitly be 
taken as a personification of one of the Fates. My name having been 
conveyed to her, with a good deal of difficulty, by the sister in mittens, 
she thought over it—looking at me with an inward kind of gaze, as 
though centuries of chronology were passing before her vision—then 
remarked that she remembered one of my great aunts in Edinburgh, 
at the time when the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles Dix, lived 
in exile at Holyrood. 

“T should not have been surprised at her remembering the battle 
«f Culloden ! 

“ Aunt Hosie, meanwhile, plied me with what she was pleased to call 
restoratives, aided in their preparation by a serving-woman, Margot, 
who chanted incantations in some unknown tongue, but never once 
‘showed me her face throughout the ceremony. I drank hot cider, 
‘herb tea, spiced elderberry wine. It would be hard to say what weird 
and horrible concoction I did not drink. Finally, I was only allowed 
to leave the house under promise of being present at a grand hay- 
making festival that is to take place on Aunt Hosie’s estate to-morrow. 
A pity you could not, for one afternoon, like Will Honeycomb, ‘ forget 
the sin and seacoal of London, for innocence and haycocks,’ and be 
with us! 

“But then I should have to make stringent stipulations—no por- 
phyritic rocks, no syenitic gneiss or cale-spar, and, above all, no 
Cousin Felix. 

“ Write to me the moment the destination of the Libertad is finally 
settled upon, and do not let your conscience be troubled at keeping 
me prisoner in Jersey. With the prospect of seeing my dearest 
Clementina so soon, I shall do my best, depend upon it, to grow 
accustomed to the walls of my prison-house. 

“ Ever your most devoted, 
“ JoHn SEVERNE.” 
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Such is the response, despatched by next morning’s mail, to Miss 
Hardcastle’s impassioned love-letter. 

The reader may remark, as a fact not altogether barren of signifi- 
cance, that the character of Hamlet would seem to be omitted from 
the play—the picture lacks its central foreground figure. 

In describing the manner of his introduction to Fief-de-la-Reine 
and its inhabitants, Sir John Severne has unaccountably forgotten 
to mention one item—the existence of Daphne Chester—to his 
betrothed. 








[ 458 ] 


Un Propos mal a propos. 


“ Viens ici, ma belle, 
Viens pour m’embrasser ; 

Qu’est-ce que te fait-elle ? 
Je ne puis l’aimer. 


Non! et je te jure 
Que léternité 

Est dans le murmure 
Par ta voix donné. 


Ce mot, jalousie, 
Faut bien Voublier ; 

Pres de toi ma vie 
Laisse-moi passer !” 


“Cavalier,” fit-elle, 
“Tu es bien poli: 

Tu me trouves belle, 
Et c’est bien ainsi. 


La blonde Marie 
Tu Voublierais ; 
Mais pendant la vie 

Moi jy penserais. 


Dans la joie pleine 
Je verrais toujours 

Un regard de haine 
Menacer mes jours. 


Si cela t’entraine, 
Un second amour, 
A dautres la peine, 
Je te dis—Bonjour.” 
W. H. Potxock. 





Quiet Ways 


I nEAD the other day a translation of some lines by Heine, to the 
following effect : 


“My heart is heavy, sighing, grieving, 
As I think of the olden days; 
Ah! then life was worth the living, 
And people had ‘Quiet Ways.’” 


This was written years ago, when we of the present generation 
imagine that our ancestors had “quiet ways,” that everything was 
serene and tranquil compared with our own turbulent times. 

Owing to the manifold vexations inflicted upon us by the march of 
improvement, how is it possible to have quiet ways in London at the 
present time ? 

There never was such a beneficent system as that of the penny 
postage, and yet what endless trouble, annoyance, and even affliction 
it causes me. Every day I receive a shower of prospectuses, circulars, 
letters from people I do, and from others I do not know, demanding 
my money or my life. As to prospectuses, having been a sufferer 
in 1866 from a slight investment in “Gammon and Snap, Limited,” 
of course I do not attend to them, but still it is unpleasant to 
receive them. I suppose a fish that has once been hooked, and 
does not intend to suffer again, still feels some slight disturb- 
ance of mind when a tempting bait is offered, so one cannot help 
feeling a bitter pang before throwing into the waste-paper basket 
Messrs. Dishemall’s handsome proposal of a dividend of ten per 
cent. and a bonus. 

As to the circulars, they are the torment of my life, particularly 
the wine circulars, sometimes accompanied by a specimen bottle full 
of mysterious-looking matter. 

There is one particular sherry that I am told is excellent, but why 
on earth do its spirited vendors keep on sending me the information 
that it is approved of by the “ Reverend Sir Edward Repps Joddrel 
of Sall, baronet.” I do not know whether the reverend gentleman is a 
good judge of wine. Baronets’ heads are very much alike, but their 
stomachs differ; therefore some additional testimony seems to be 
required. Why not get that of the unfortunate nobleman now languish- 
ing at Dartmoor; his judgment of brandy and sherry used to be 
excellent, and after three years of skilly his palate must be improved. 
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Then another insinuating correspondent informs me that if I will 
give up my excellent Twining and take ten pounds of his invaluable 
mixture, I shall not only get rid of my “uric acid tendencies,” but I 
shall have a “teapot in.” What are “uric acid tendencies” I have 
not the slightest idea. But the thought of them fills my mind with 
vague apprehension. Even the promise of a “teapot in” fails to 
console. 

Then comes another instrument of torture, informing me that there 
is going to be a grand banquet of the “Cure of the Diseases of the 
Toe-joint Society,” with an illustrious duke in the chair; and that I 
am appointed a steward on this great occasion. Now I am nervous, 
and have a horror of public dinners, and although as the favourite 
patient of an eminent chiropodist, I would far rather hear the illus- 
trious duke on diseases of the toe-joint than on any other subject, 
Ido not respond. When the evening arrives I fear my absence will be 
remarked, and that the illustrious duke will denounce, in his usually 
decisive language, the miserable delinquent who has dared to absent 
himself from the harmonious call of the “Cure of Diseases of the 
Toe-Joint Society.” 

Then comes a threatening letter from a clergyman in a remote 
district, with which I have not the most remote connection, informing 
me that if I do not subscribe to his newly-established Lazarus Village 
Hospital I shall share the fate of the hospitable Dives. How can 
a man relish his Badminton after that awful prediction ? 

Then last, but not least, I lost a little dog, aged, blind of one eye, with 
front teeth missing, a blighted being, but still the child of my heart. 
Of course, although advertised for with this harrowing description he 
never turned up, but I received a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Violationism,” 
which I concluded to be at first sight a new pamphlet by Mr. Glad- 
stone on Bulgarian Atrocities, but it turned out to be a disclosure of 
the horrors of vivisection, and brought before my heightened imagina- 
tion the idea that my lost darling was probably howling under the feeble 
efforts of some junior Sawbones. Only a public philanthropist could 
have sent me such a crashing bombshell as that. 

Then there is another disagreeable visitation, the practice lately 
commenced by tradesmen of sending messengers with their bills 
generally at breakfast time, when they imagine their victims can be 
more easily brought to bay. The servant informs you (and it is 
astonishing how delighted English domestics are to assist in any 
pecuniary attack on their masters) that a “young gentleman ” wishes 
to speak to you. You go and ask what the young gentleman wants. 
He informs you that as he happened to be in the neighbourhood—the 
fact of the matter being that he has been dunning the Honourable 
Mr. Deuceace a few doors off, whose ideas are that old bills, like old 
treaties, are obsolete—he thinks that I should be delighted to settle my 
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little account. Now I pay my bills every year. In fact, I ruin 
myself by paying away small cheques, but I object to being drawn 
like a badger, so I show the young gentleman the door, and express 
myself violently as he is moving in that direction. A facetious friend 
of mine quickly got rid of these intrusions by telling his very solemn 
butler to inform the young gentleman who happened to be in the 
neighbourhood, “ Master is in bed with the scarlet fever, but I am 
sure he will be pleased to see you.” The young gentleman who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood disappeared with astounding 
celerity, and was seen in those diggings no more. 

Then there is another class of the community that I wish had 
“quiet ways”: visitors in London. How they do stir up the house 
they honour with their presence. They expect much, and if you give 
them much they expect more. Every morning they demand a 
programme which must be enlarged in the course of the day. The 
unhappy host and hostess become really prisoners, and have to per- 
form a fetter dance after their insatiable invaders. When you mildly 
intimate that it will not be convenient to go to such a place in sucha 
way at such a time they sorrowfully inform you that some local Mrs. 
Grundy will be surprised to hear that they have not seen that very 
particular sight. The local Mrs. Grundy gives one great trouble. 
Every Christian must admit that doing the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor, where you suffer from menial paralysis in attempting to 
understand the majestic intentions of Burne Jones and Whistler, the 
Crystal Palace, the Opera, in one day, with the thermometer 81 in the 
shade, is a trial to the most benevolently constituted mind. After 
that the sufferings of the North Pole expedition seem to be of a mild 
and agreeable character. When they depart, their great expectations 
not at all satisfied, they leave their victims dilapidated in mind and 
body, and thinking mildly of the cruel remark of the youthful cynic, 
“that life would be very agreeable if it were not for relations and 
friends.” 

There is another question. There used to be a natural feeling 
against the old noblesse in France on account of the furious way they 
were driven through the streets of Paris. 

In London at the present day there is a “ Reign of Terror” in the 
streets, not occasioned by the reckless driving of the coachmen of the 
upper ten, but by the butchers, grocers, and milkmen selecting as 
drivers youths of a mischievous disposition, who seem to consider it an 
unwarrantable liberty for a simple-minded pedestrian to attempt a 
crossing in their presence. The only part of their scriptural educa- 
tion they seem to remember are the exploits of Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi. The charioteers of Queen Boadicea could not have been 
more formidable to their enemies. As a shareholder in a co-operative 
store, I may be an object of peculiar animosity to these bloodthirsty 
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minions, for only the other day I was nearly struck down by the fiery 
grey of a relentless butcher-boy, whose war-cry of “Now old gent!” 
still rings in my ear. I had just been purchasing some American 
meat, and the rogue knew it. I admit it was a strong provocation, but 
still the attempt to smash me on account of my partiality for grass- 
fed beef was most unwarrantable. 

There is another bitter trial to undergo, the greatest of all I think, 
the utter want of punctuality that pervades society at the present day. 
This, however, is no new thing. 

Lord Loughborough writes in 1786,* “ There is no point of French 
breeding I admire more than the precision with which they observe 
the hour of any appointment, and the neglect of it is one of the 
most uncomfortable circumstances of a London life.” 

Under the ancien régime people invited to dinner arrived in pro- 
cession. How do they come now? Straggling in at intervals. Of 
course you can say nothing to the lady who has been “ detained in 
the park,” but I own my temper gave way the other day when a 
youthful idiot had the impudence to inform me that the reason of his 
late appearance was that he had been detained at Prince’s. So that 
the soup is to get cold, the Severn salmon overbroiled, the cook’s 
temper also, and all this because my friend chose, instead of keeping 
his appointment, to prance about amongst the lovely Hebes of the 
rink. The punctual man, however, is in another way a great sufferer. 
When he arrives at eight o’clock sharp, he finds himself often, with 
his company grin on, ushered into an empty room. “ Madam,” said 
Doctor Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, “I do not like to come down to 
vacuity,” and I think the Doctor was right. Let us hope there will 
be a great “ Reform Bill” on this matter. 

I have lately perused with great interest Mr. Hayward’s article in 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ on the “ Kitchen and the Cellar,” which recommends 
the English gourmet to give up his sherry after soup and addict 
himself to burgundy or claret. This may be a very good change 
for those who like it, but I must lift up my voice against the 
proposal that champagne is to be only given with the sweets. Mr. 
Hayward seems to have some prejudice against this grandest of wines. 
In spite of Canning’s dictum that “a man who said he liked dry 
champagne would say anything,” I agree with Mr. Lawrence’s heroes, 
that a “beaker of dry” is a beverage fit for the gods; yet Mr. Hay- 
ward designates it as “grog mousseux.” As a champagne-drinker 
I must protest against the aggressive ways of butlers in attacking 
you with ice. It may come from Norway, and it may come from 
the Hampstead Ponds. You cannot ice bad wine too much or good 
wine too little, but the wine ought certainly to be iced from the out- 


* Talleyrand used to say those who were not in society before 1789 did 
not know “ La douceur de vivre.” 
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side in the refrigerator. A few nights ago at a house where, as the 
O’Mulligan exclaimed, “the wine is good,” I had repulsed repeated 
attacks on my glass, but alas! just as with a wave of the right hand 
I was explaining the policy of the Government in the East, an un- 
accountable mystery to most people, the wary old Scotch butler, by a 
quick strategic movement, placed a small iceberg in my winecup, and 
my thirst remained unassuaged for the remainder of the evening. 

Some great people insist on your drinking a different wine with 
every dish, a most abominable custom, however grand in appearance, 
and calculated to develop what my circular calls the “uric acid ten- 
dencies!” Mrs. Gamp understood the art of libation much better: 
“ Put the bottle on the chimley-piece and let me put my lips to it when 
so dispoged.” Now that is what I call a most sensible observation. 
Let everybody have the wine they like best, and let them put it to 
their lips when “ so dispoged !” 

With regard to servants, I have been touched by an appeal in their 
favour by Mr. Sala in his ‘Underground London.’ They dwell in a 
hot climate, and people who have that privilege are generally of a 
passionate temperament. The Bourbons danced over a volcano; we 
live over one. When it is tranquil we are anxious; when it is in 
eruption we are in despair. Of course outrageous things are done. 
I heard the other day of a servant informing his placid old master 
who had mildly asked for a hot cross bun on Good Friday, that “ the 
baker had sent only enough for the kitchen.” Such things are, but 
surely anything is better than a “Lady Help,” who when asked to 
put coals on the fire, bursts into a flood of tears and inquires, “ What 
would Aunt Jane say if she heard that?” the poor woman not com- 
prehending that the fire must be kept up, and that Aunt Jane’s feelings 
are a subordinate consideration. In fact “Lady Helps” are very like 
the old lady in reduced circumstances who set up as a muffin-seller 
in the streets, but did a very limited business, owing to her feeble cry 
of “ Muffins, muffins! I hope nobody hears me !” 

In some old country towns, “quiet ways” are to be found, but not 
those of the olden time. 

Grass now grows in the streets. Peace is certainly within their 
walls, but plenteousness is not within their palaces. How gay they 
used to be formerly when country people never thought of London, 
but used to have their season at the oldfashioned marts, which were 
held in the towns of the eastern counties. Bury Fair used to be six 
weeks of uninterrupted enjoyment. The long array of booths between 
which every afternoon the “quality ” walked in stately procession ; 
the shows, Hottentot Venuses, fair Circassians, giants and dwarfs, 
Mrs, Jarley’s waxworks, Wombwell’s caravan, with its band clothed in 
tiger skins, discoursing barbaric music, excited imagination to its 
highest pitch. But the great attraction was the “Pavilion,” where 
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plays and pantomimes were performed by a strolling company. 
These used to be given in the afternoon, and continued till a late 
period of the evening. In the intervals between the performances the 
whole company used to dance upon the stage, in order to attract an 
audience. It was a grand sight to see the gracious Duncan leading 
off in a country dance with Lady Macbeth, closely followed by the 
blood-boltered Banquo and the Columbine, whilst Macduff and other 
Scottish nobles poussetted vigorously with ladies in the most aerial 
clothing. 

There is one town I know of, Dullmouth, remarkable for its “ quiet 
ways,” the paradise of curates and riding-masters, the most delightful 
summer and winter resort in England, but its repose has been rudely 
interrupted by the magnificent Mr. Allport, of the Midland Railway, 
who having annexed adjacent territory, suddenly poured an avalanche 
of excursion trains on the devoted town. I shall never forget the 
arrival of the first invaders. I suddenly found myself in the midst of 
a horde of revellers, who were evidently determined to spend a happy 
day at Dullmouth. A party of ladies were dancing a wild dance of 
their own native land, a kind of Somersetshire can-can, before the shop 
of a redcoated fishmonger, who was looking at them over a decayed 
lobster, with an air of sleepy satisfaction. I escaped into the walks, 
but found that the left wing of the revellers had possession of that 
charming solitude. Some of them had surrounded a most orthodoxly 
| clad divine, and were assuring him in a high choral service, to his 
intense surprise and disgust, that he was a “jolly good fellow.” 

A quiet family going to the Isle of Wight found themselves jammed 
in a small steamboat, in company with three hundred lively stomachs 
from Bristol. The besieged residents had retired to their homes in 
dismay. In the evening the town of “quiet ways” resembled the 
neighbourhood of Cremorne on a gala night, dancing went on un- 
interruptedly, and the last sight I saw was Jigs, the high church 
poulterer, gliding through an involuntary saraband, with a dusky 
matron from Radstock. 

In conclusion, I cannot but think a nation should have “ quiet 
ways,” as well asindividuals. But what did we see last autumn? A 
furious outcry against a certain old gentleman, whose character is 
thus described by the great Moltke: “The life of an Oriental is 
simple and tranquil in the extreme, he rises early, sits during the 
heat of the day under a vine-clad trellis or a plane tree, drinks 
sherbet, and tastes no stimulant more powerful than coffee and a 
pipe, and goes to bed so early that in a Turkish village no one is seen 
out of doors after eight.” This is the man denounced by the crotchety 
“ Hermit of Chelsea,”—by-the-by, hermits ought to be people of “ quiet 
ways "—as the “ unspeakable Turk.” This is the man who is to be 
driven out bag and baggage, and for what? Because an insurrection 
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instigated by the Russians was put down with the same brutal 
severity as the legions of the Czar are now employing in Circassia. 
Unfortunately, when the sensational accounts derived from 
American reporters arrived last autumn the British public had 
nothing to think about. If the Bravo case had not collapsed, the 
report of its prurient details would have been eagerly devoured, to the 
exclusion of every other topic. Perhaps an attentive reader might 
have discovered in an obscure corner of the newspaper that there had 
been some slight disturbance in the East. This was not to be, for 
after a preliminary cry frem the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Glad- 
stone went on the stump, and the nation went mad. Everybody who 
was not growling was howling. The Ritualistic clergy, anxious for 
revenge on Lord Beaconsfield, were in the van of the agitators. 
Canon Liddon and Mr. McOoll rushed off in an excited state to the 
scene of action, and, having read their lucubrations as to what they 
saw, I think they could give about two stone to Baron Munchausen. 
The ascetie Archbishop of York was denouncing the “ Unspeakable ” 
in the North. The squeak of Gloucester and Bristol was heard in the 
West, whilst the Bishop of Lincoln was cursing in a mild medizval 
way in the East. Spurgeon and his brethren were also in the swim. 
In fact there has been no such ecclesiastical row in England sincs 
the autumn of 1850, when the whole Christian world was bellow- 
ing against the “ Unspeakable Pope.” Dean Stanley, who knows 
something about the East, alone remained calm and tranquil, a 
beacon of “sweetness and light” in a terrible storm. Meeting 
succeeded meeting. The speakers who were for war and venge- 
ance were received with rapture, whilst any man of sense who 
ventured to hint that the presence of the Russians at Constantinople 
would not be advantageous to “ British Interests,” was received with 
shouts of derision. “Perish British interests,” “Perish India,” 
roared out a frantic historian. Another gentleman, after seconding a 
resolution against the “ Unspeakable,” was so far carried away by his 
feelings that he went home and beat his wife because his supper was 
not ready. Even Dullmouth got excited on the occasion, and had its 
meeting where speculative builders and wild curates roared in a 
manner which showed whatever might be the matter with their brains, 
their lungs, owing to the delicious climate, were in good working 
order. Dullmouth did more. It demanded “ Autonomy ” in a voice 
of thunder. What the good people meant by it I have not the 
slightest idea, and on inquiry I found they were in the same state of 
blessed ignorance as myself. The Foreign Office was invaded by 
stormy deputations, headed by a gentleman of the name of Merriman, 
whose ery of “ Here we are again,” could not have been appreciated 
by Lord Derby, a man of eminently “quiet ways.” The “ Poet 


Laureate” addressed a poem to the “ Chaste and Savage” Montene- 
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grins,” Christian gentlemen, who cut off the noses of their enemies 
and bid them depart in peace. ‘ Chaste and Savage.” The only 
chaste and savage man I ever was acquainted with was an official 
clad in gorgeous apparel, who used to turn out ladies of alluring 
appearance, and pummel small boys who ventured into his virtuous 
domain, the Beadle of the Burlington Arcade. 

Of the St. James’s Hall meeting I do not wish to speak harshly, 
because the Duke of Westminster, as its representative in the House of 
Lords, is reported to have said that it comprised “ the intellect of the 
country,” and when the Duke assures anybody that he represents 
intellect, it may be an extraordinary fact, but it ought to be implicitly 
believed. 

But some may be allowed to think the “interests” of this great 
country were entirely neglected by this assembly of the wise men of 
the nineteenth century. Now I was present at a meeting the other 
night, for, having read in the ‘ Morning Post’ that a Mr. MacDermoti 
was making a grand sensation by singing a “ War song” at a well- 
known music hall, I went, and found myself in the society of an 
immense assembly of convivial, rather than intellectual habits, but 
still representing the feelings of a great mass of the people in London 
at the present moment. What did I hear? A War song in favour of 
the “ Unspeakable Turk,” and the pewters and glasses of the audience 
beat time to the music, instead of being thrown at the head of the 
inspired bard. It was received with enthusiasm, and I found myself 
joining in the enlivening chorus which accompanied the strain : 





“We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too.” 


I am told similar scenes take place every night, where our masters the 
working classes congregate for amusement. The tide is evidently on 
the turn. The war-feeling inspired by the “ intellect” of the country 
is gone. The war cry for the “ interests ” of the country is begun. As 
a man of “quiet ways” and consols, Peace is my only wish, but if 
we are to fight, I would far sooner find myself under the banners of 
the great MacDermott than under those of his intellectual rival, 
the Duke. 
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Our Old Actors. 


JOHN AND SARAH KEMBLE. 





From Ward, who was Roger Kemble’s father-in-law, and an actor 
under Betterton, to Mrs. Scott Siddons, who still graces the stage, we 
have five: successive generations of a family some member of 
which has been attached to the theatrical profession. This is an 
astonishing sequence, embracing as it does a period of quite two 
hundred years, and has probably no parallel. 

Ward was a strolling manager when Roger Kemble, who united 
hair-dressing with acting, eloped with his daughter. The young 
couple ‘started in management upon their own account and strolled 
from town to town and village to village after the manner and under 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the time; at some places received 
with gracious favour, at others treated like lepers and threatened with 
the stocks and whipping at the cart’s tail, according as the great 
people were liberal-minded or puritanical. Their first child, born 
June 13th, 1755, at Brecon, was christened Sarah; their second, a 
boy, christened John Philip, was born at Prescott in Lancashire in 
1757. The oldffarm-house in which the latter event took place 
is, it is said, still standing. There came a Stephen in the following 
year, and other sons and daughters with whom we have nothing to do 
followed in due succession. All these were put upon the stage as 
soon as they were old enough to speak a few lines, and as the years 
advanced Mr. Roger Kemble’s company, like that of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, was almost entirely included under. one patronymic. At 
thirteen we find Sarah playing Ariel in the great room of the King’s 
Head at Worcester, which boasted no other theatre, and four years 
later sustaining all the principal parts at Wolverhampton. She had 
now grown to be a very beautiful girl, and made great havoc among 
the hearts of susceptible squires, and even included an earl among the 
list of her adorers. But in her father’s company there was a handsome 
young fellow from Birmingham named Henry Siddons, whom she 
preferred to all her rich admirers. As Mr. and Mrs. Kemble had 
married against parental consent it followed as a matter of course that 
they would not allow their daughter to choose for herself; besides, they 
had their pride and their ambition, and strongly objected to an alliance 
with a poor player. So Henry Siddons was told the manager’s 
daughter wasjnot for him. But on his benefit night he revenged 
himself by reciting a poem of his own composition, in which he detailed 
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to the audience the story of his hapless love, and thereby greatly won 
their sympathies and a box on the ear from his inamorata’s mother, 
who was listening at the side-scene in a very great passion. 

This brought about a disturbance. Siddons left the company, and 
Sarah went away in a huff, and hired herself as lady’s maid to Mrs. 
Greathead, of Guy’s Cliff, Warwickshire. There she did not remain 
long, for Roger and his wife; finding her determined, and probably 
moved by the solicitations of their patrons, gave a reluctant consent to 
the marriage, and on the 6th of November, 1773, Sarah Kemble 
became Mrs. Siddons, and from that time so appeared in the playbills. 
Soon afterwards she and her husband joined the company of Crump 
and Chamberlain, well-known strolling managers in their day, at 
Cheltenham ; and there for the first time we hear of her being 
accredited with superior powers as an actress. As Belvidera, in 
Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved,’ she achieved a great success, and became a 
protégée of all the fashionable play-goers, especially of the Honourable 
Miss Boyle, who assisted her scanty wardrobe by the loan of dresses, 
and helped her with her own hands to make new ones. Her fame 
reached London, and Garrick sent his stage manager, King, down to 
the Gloucestershire watering-place to take stock of her abilities. He 
reported very favourably, and soon afterwards Parson Bates, of the 
‘ Morning Post,’ pugilist, duellist, and critic, a well-known man of the 
day, took the same journey for a similar purpose, and brought back a 
warm eulogy upon her acting as Rosalind. Thereupon Roscius 
engaged her for Drury Lane at £5 a week. Her first appearance was 
on the 29th of December 1775, and here is a copy of a portion of the 
playbill for that evening : 


Drury Lane. 


(Not acted these two years.) 


By His Majesty’s Company, at the Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane, 
this day will be performed, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock. . . . . Mr. Kine. | Antonio . . . . Mr. Reppisu. 
Gratiano . . . . Mr. Dopp. Lorenzo (with songs) Mr. VERNON. 
Duke . . . . . Mr. Brampey. | Lawnecelot (first time) Mr. Parsons. 
Gobbo . . . . . Mr. Watpron.| Salanio. . . . . Mr. Fawcert. 
Salarino . . . .Mr.Farren. | Tubal . . . . . Mr. Missinx. 

Bassanio . Mr. BENSLEY. 

Jessica (with a song) . Miss JARRATT. 
Nerissa . Mrs. Davis. 
Portia (By 4 Youne Lavy), being her first appearance. 


The début was a failure. The part was not suited to her, and she 
was so overpowered by nervousness that a naturally weak voice sank 
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almost to a whisper; her movements were awkward, her dress old, 
faded—and in bad taste, as it always was even in her great days ; 
there was nothing but her delicate, fragile figure and beautiful face 
to recommend her. After this she appeared as Venus in the 
Shakespeare Jubilee, as Mrs. Strickland in ‘The Suspicious Hus- 
band,’ and in several other pieces,—in all she was coldly received 
both by the press and public. Finally she appeared as Lady Anne to 
Garrick’s Richard ; here, again, nervousness paralysed all her powers, 
she forgot certain stage directions he had given at rehearsal, and was 
reproved for her forgetfulness by a glance from those terrible eyes 
that nearly made her faint with terror. One of the newspapers the 
next morning pronounced the performance “lamentable.” Five 
nights afterwards Garrick took leave of the stage, and the season 
closed. He promised to recommend her to Sheridan for the next. 
Sheridan used afterwards to declare that he took an opposite course, 
and depreciated her, but the great manager’s word was not always to 
be relied upon. Mrs. Siddons ever after nursed a grudge against 
Garrick; he had used her as a catspaw against the overweening 
arrogance of Mesdames Abington, Crawford, and Young ;—he was 
jealous of her, she said. There may have been some truth in the first 
part of the accusation, but the second is ridiculous: itis probable that 
he really believed her talents to be only mediocre, and in this he was 
joined by all his company, except Mrs. Abington, who called them all 
“fools” in their judgment. 

“Tt was a stunning and cruel blow,” she says, “ overwhelming all 
my ambitions, and involving peril even to the subsistence of my 
helpless babes. It was very near destroying me. My blighted 
prospects, indeed, produced a state of mind that preyed upon my health, 
and for a year and a half I was supposed to be hastening toa decline.” 
Her next engagement was at Manchester, and thence she went to 
York to Tate Wilkinson. There “all lifted up their eyes in astonish- 
ment that such a voice and such a judgment should have been 
neglected by a London audience.” In 1778 John Palmer, on the 
recommendation of Henderson, engaged her for Bath, then the first 
English theatre out of London, at £3 a week. In her first parts, 
Lady Townley and Mrs. Candour—the latter appears a strange 
character for « young lady—she was only coldly received, and seemed 
to be on the threshold of new disappointments and mortifications. 

But I must now go back to detail the fortunes of another member 
of the Kemble family. John Philip acted as a child like all the rest 
of his brothers and sisters, but by and by his father resolved to make 
a priest of him. Roger was a Catholic and brought up the boys to 
that faith, the girls following the Protestant religion of their mother. 
So at ten years old the boy was sent away to Sedgely Park College, 
Wolverhampton. There he remained four years, and in 1771 pro- 
ceeded to Douai, where he was famous as a declaimer and for a 
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prodigious memory. He once undertook to get two books of Homer 
by heart, and actually repeated fifteen hundred lines. But the 
theatrical blood within him rebelled against the cassock and burned 
for the sock and buskin. So he left the college in 1775, landed at 
Bristol, and proceeded to Brecknock, where his parents were then 
performing. Bitterly disappointed in his ambition, Roger refused to 
receive his disobedient son ; a subscription of a few shillings was raised 
among the company, to which the irate father was with difficulty 
induced to add a guinea, and with this pittance John Philip had the 
world before him. He started on foot for Wolverhampton, where his 
sister's late managers, Crump and Chamberlain, had opened the theatre. 
On the road he fell in with another wandering disciple of Thespis 
wending his way to the same town. On Christmas Day they found 
themselves at an inn without a penny in their pockets. They 
composed two letters, one in Latin to a parson, the other in English to 
a lawyer—charitable persons, we may presume, and known as such—in 
which they stated their destitute circumstances and solicited assistance. 
The appeal was responded to, and with the funds thus obtained the 
journey was completed. But upon their arrival at Wolverhampton one 
was received, the other rejected, and the rejected one, alas, was John 
Philip. After a few days, however, the theatrical potentates were 
induced to reconsider their determination, and on the 8th of January, 
1776, Kemble appeared as Theodosius. 

He did not make a favourable impression, and was evidently what, 
in expressive stage parlance, is called “a stick.” But he was studious 
and painstaking, and made a progress in his art which, if not rapid, 
was sure. Lewis, the comedian, used to afterwards relate that while 
“starring” some little time after this in a country town, he was 
greatly struck by a young man who was playing Lovewell in ‘The 
Clandestine Marriage,’ who, although attired in a very ridiculous 
dress, was so correct and gentlemanly in his acting and bearing, that 
such shortcomings were lost sight of. He found him to be a Mr. 
John Kemble, and that he was associated with a person who exhibited 
tricks of legerdemain. In 1778 his sister procured him an engage- 
ment at Liverpool; thence, in the same year, probably by the same 
recommendation, he joined Tate Wilkinson at York. There all the 
great leading parts were in possession of a veteran actor named Cum- 
mings, who played the gay Charles Surface at sixty. The audience 
pronounced Kemble “Very good in his way, but nothing to Coomins ;” 
and the press advised him, if he desired to attain eminence in his pro- 
fession, to study that gentleman’ sstyle. It would have been considered 
a sacrilege for any other actor to have played the parts in which the 
favourite was identified. Once upon a bespeak night a servant of 
the patron’s refused to go to the theatre because “that Kemble was 
playing one of Mr. Coomins’ parts.” An actor had much to endure 
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from the ignorance and insolence of the audience in those days. 
There was a certain influential “lady ” at York who took a delight in 
insulting the actors upon the stage. One night, when Kemble was 
performing some tragic part, she disconcerted him so much by loud 
laughter and ridicule, that he was compelled to address her and say 
he could not go on until she desisted. Some officers who were in the 
box with her cried out she had been insulted, and demanded an 
apology. Kemble refused to make any. There was a great uproar, 
but the tragedian remained firm. The next day these gentlemen 
called upon the manager, and informed him that, unless the actor was 
dismissed, they and their friends would withdraw their patronage, and 
compel their tradesmen todo likewise. The manager replied spiritedly 
that he had always found Mr. Kemble a gentleman, that he considered 
he was in the right, and should not think of discharging him. Such 
a determination produced great excitement and astonishment in the 
city, but after a time the audience came over to the side of the actor, 
and the storm blew over. This same female insulted Michael Kelly, 
the singer, in a similar manner, “ Lawks, see, the fellow’s actually got 
a watch !” she cried with a laugh, and loud enough to be heard by the 
whole house. ‘‘ Yes, madam,” replied Kelly, holding it up to her 
box, “and as good a one, I flatter myself, as any in England.” 

From York John Philip proceeded to Dublin. Here, again, he 
appears to have made little impression, for the audience still remem- 
bered Barry, and were loath to accept any one in his place. He 
worked indefatigably, played a round of some thirty-eight characters 
belonging to every range of the drama, and, although never esteemed 
in comedy parts, gradually won his way as a tragedian, until his 
performance as the Count, in Jephson’s ‘Count of Narbonne,’ raised 
him to be an established favourite in the Irish capital. 

Let us now return to his sister, whom we left at Bath struggling 
against her inability to play comedy. Upon her appearance in the 
sympathetic parts of tragedy her success was at once assured, Four 
years did she remain in the Western city, and during that time 
made many friends in the best society. Henderson acted with her, 
and recommended her to Sheridan in the most enthusiastic terms, 
and the Duchess of Devonshire spread the fame of her talents every- 
where she went. By-and-by there came an offer for one more trial 
at Drury Lane. But her former failure had left upon her mind so 
gloomy and bitter an impression that she had constantly declared she 
should never desire to act again in London. Telling Palmer, the 
manager, of her offer, she expressed her readiness to decline it, and 
remain with him if he would give her some little advance upon her 
small salary of 3/7. a week. Strange to say, although she was so 
immense a favourite, he declined to do so. This refusal probably 
arose from personal feeling ; Sarah Siddons was never liked behind 
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the scenes; she was cold, exacting, and disagreeable. Her farewell 
benefit took place on May 12th, 1782. All the pit was laid out in 
stalls, and a few front rows of the gallery were reserved for the 
frequenters of that part of the house, and for which inconvenience 
she entreated their indulgence with many humble apologies. The 
performance consisted of ‘The Distressed Mother,’ (Racine’s Andro- 
maque), a poetical Address, and the ‘Devil to Pay, in which she 
played Nell. The theatre was crammed, the receipts were 146/., and 
the excitement was tremendous. 

Even now Sheridan was only lukewarm over the engagement, and 
her début was put off until the 10th of October. She was in town a 
fortnight beforehand preparing and rehearsing in a torture of appre- 
hension, for a second failure would have meant an eternal one, and 
probably the diminution of her provincial position. The play selected 
was Southerne’s tragedy, ‘ Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage.’ At the 
rehearsals the old nervousness again deprived her of voice, until 
excitement and encouragement gave her strength. Two days before 
the dreaded night she was seized with hoarseness which filled her 
with terror, but happily it passed away by the next morning. 


“On the eventful day,” she writes, “my father arrived to comfort me 
and be a witness of my trial. He accompanied me to my dressing-room at 
the theatre. There he left me, and I, in one of what I call my desperate 
tranquillities which usually impress me under terrific circumstances, there 
completed my dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, without uttering 
one word, though often sighing most profoundly.” 


Her husband had not the courage to enter the theatre, but wandered 
about the street or hovered about the playhouse in an agony of 
suspense. The house was crammed, and she was received with a 
hearty round of applause. 

“The awful consciousness,” she says, “that one is the sole object of 
attention to that immense space, lined as it were with human intellect 


from top to bottom and all around, may be imagined but can never be 
described, and by me can never be forgotten.” 


All doubts, however, were soon at rest. Her beautiful face and form, 
the exquisite tones of her voice, her deep tenderness, seized upon every 
heart, and as the tragic story advanced, her overwhelming agony 
thrilled every soul as it had never been thrilled before. Men wept, 
women fell into hysterics, transports of applause shook the house, the 
excitement, the enthusiasm was almost terrible in its intensity, and 
the curtain fell amidst such acclamations as perhaps not even Garrick 
had ever roused. In striking contrast to this tumultuous triumph 
is the home picture that follows: 


“T reached my own quiet fireside on retiring from the scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits. Iwas half dead, and my joy and thankfulness were 
of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit of words or even tears. 
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My father, my husband, and myself sat down to a frugal meat supper in a 
silence, uninterrupted except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. 
My father enjoyed his refreshments, but occasionally stopped short, and 
laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his venerable face, and throwing 
back his silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness. We soon parted for 
the night, and I, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospection (who can conceive the intenseness 
of that reverie ?), fell into a sweet and profound sleep which lasted to the 
middle of the next day.” 





As may be supposed, the old queens of tragedy did not submit to 
dethronement without a struggle. Mrs. Crawford, the haughtiest 
and most indignant of all, entered the lists against her young rival at 
Covent Garden, and numbers of old playgoers flocked thither to renew 
old impressions and confirm doubtful judgments. But it was soon 
discovered that each represented a different school of acting ; by Mrs. 
Crawford the level portions of the part were hurried over or given in 
neutral tones, and she reserved herself for sudden bursts of energy, 
whereas Mrs. Siddons elaborated the utmost effect, whether of elocu- 
tion or feeling, out of every line. For her benefit, the elder actress 
announced her rival's greatest part, ‘ Isabella,’ but the boxes were not 
taken, and she fell ill with mortification. The press, too, became 
hostile to the débutante, jealous of her too great success. But nothing 
could shake it, or damp the public ardour. The very lobbies were 
crammed with people of the first fashion. Seats in the boxes were 
not to be had, and ladies hazarded their lives by struggling to gain 
admittance to the pit. The street in which she lodged was daily 
crowded with the carriages of the aristocracy ; the parties to which 
she was invited were packed to suffocation, and people stood on the 
chairs and even on the tables to catch a glimpse of her. Her salary 
was to be 57. a week, but before the end of the season it was raised 
to 20/., and her first benefit realised 8007. 

It was Mrs. Siddons who first commenced that pernicious star 
system, which has done as much as anything to sap the very founda- 
tions of the theatrical profession, and as soon as the London season 
was over she scoured the provinces for fame—and money. At Dublin 
she was again opposed by Mrs. Crawford, who, as the wife of the supreme 
favourite Barry, had been enormously popular; and the Dublinites 
rallied around their old love, preferring her to the younger actress. 
Mrs. Siddons’ engagement was not a success, she hated the place 
and the people, and her opinions oozing out were quite sufficient to 
render her unpopular. The press wrote her down and ridiculed the 
emotion her performances excited. Oae of these skits is worth 
transcribing : 


“On Saturday Mrs. Siddons, about whom all the world has been talking, 
exposed her beautiful adamantine, soft, and comely person, for the first 
time, in the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley. The house was crowded with 
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hundreds more than it could hold, with thousands of admiring spectators 
that went away without a sight .... She wasnature itself—she was the 
most exquisite work of art..... Several fainted, even before the curtain 
drew up..... The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered like hungry 
children crying for their bread and butter; and when the bell rang for 
music between the acts, the tears ran from the bassoon player’s eyes in 
such showers that they choked the finger-stops, and, making a spout of the 
instrument, poured in such a torrent upon the first fiddler’s book that, not 
seeing the overture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually 
played it in two flats; but the sobs and sighs of the groaning audience, and 
the noise of the corks drawn from the smelling-bottles, prevented the 
mistake being discovered. ... . The briny pond in the pit was three feet 
deep, and the people that were obliged to stand upon the benches were in 
that position up to their ankles in tears. An Act of Parliament to prevent 
her playing will certainly pass, for she has infected the volunteers, and 
they sit reading ‘The Fatal Marriage,’ crying and roaring all the time. 
May the curses of an insulted nation pursue the gentlemen of the college, 
the gentlemen of the bar, and the peers and peeresses that hissed her on 
the second night. True it is that Mr. Garrick never could make anything 
of her, and pronounced her below mediocrity; true it is the London 
audience did not like her. But what of that ?” 


The Scotch capital more than recompensed her for the slights of 
the Irish. Yet on her first night in Edinburgh, the house, although 
crammed, was freezing ; scene after scene the audience sat like mutes, 
and after one of her greatest efforts, a single voice exclaimed from the 
pit in a tone of judicial calmness, “ That’s nae sae bad!” But on her 
second visit the Scotch went as mad as the Londoners. In one day 
2,557 people applied for the 650 seats at the disposal of the manage- 
ment; the doors were besieged at noon, and footmen took their stand 
at the box entrance as soon as the play was over, to secure their 
masters’ places for the following night. Even the church synod 
arranged its meetings according to her performances. 

In 1783 she brought her brother John to London, where he 
appeared on the 12th of September as Hamlet. His reception in no 
degree approached that of his sister, and it brought forth much con- 
flicting criticism. His new readings, which were many and strange, 
excited much comment. The performance was eminently graceful, 
calm, deeply studied—during his life he wrote out the entire part 
forty times !—but cold and unsympathetic. Nevertheless, it was felt 
that a fine artist had appeared, and with the exception of Henderson 
he had at the time no rival in the highest walk of tragedy. 


“Old playgoers,” says Dr. Doran, “have told me of a grand delivery of 
the soliloquies of Hamlet, and mingled romance and philosophy in the 
whole character; an eloquent by-play, a sweet reverence for his father, a 
remembrance of the Prince with whatever companion he might be for the 
moment; of a beautiful: filial affection for his mother, and of one more 
tender, which he could noé conceal, for Ophelia.” 


Unlike his sister, who never exceeded the greatness of her first 
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performances and degenerated in her later years, Kemble was a progres- 
sive actor, improving yearly until the very last. But the old theatrical 
law of precedence which had hampered him with “ Coomins” at York 
again kept him back at Drury Lane, where the principal tragic parts 
were in possession of “ gentleman Smith,” the original Charles Surface, 
who, although an excellent light comedian, was certainly very unfit 
for tragedy. Nevertheless, he played Macbeth to Mrs. Siddons’ Lady 
Macbeth on her first appearance in that character, February the 2nd, 
1784. Let us go back to the time when, little more than a girl, she 
first studied the part, and listen to her own account of it: 


“It was my custom to study my characters at night, when all the 
domestic cares and business of the day were over. On the night preceding 
that in which I was to appear in this part for the first time, I shut myself 
up as usual, when all the family were retired, and commenced my study of 
Lady Macbeth. As the character is very short, I thought I should soon 
accomplish it. Being then only twenty years of age, I believed, as many 
others do believe, that little more was necessary than to get the words into 
my head, for the necessity of discrimination, and the development of 
character, at that time of my life, had scarcely entered into my imagi- 
nation. But to proceed. I went on with tolerable composure in the 
silence of the night (a night I never can forget), till I came to the assassi- 
nation scene, when the horrors of the scene rose to a degree that made it 
impossible for me to get farther. I snatched up my candle, and hurried 
out of the room in a paroxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the 
rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic- 
struck fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. At last I 
reached my chamber, where I found my husband fast asleep. I clapt my 
candlestick down upon the table, without the power of putting the candle 
out, and I threw myself on my bed, without daring to stay even to take off 
my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task, but so little did I 
know of my part when I appeared in it at night;that my shame and con- 
—— cured me of procrastinating my business for the remainder of 
my “ed ; 


Although her performance of the part bn London was an un- 
doubted triumph, memories of Mrs. Pritchard in the same character 
were too fresh in the minds of old playgoers for her conception to go 
unchallenged. Many considered her inferior to her great predecessor. 
Mason, the poet, was so prejudiced that he could not endure to hear the 
name of Siddons mentioned in his presence. Lord Harcourt said she 


wanted the dignity, the compass and the melody of Mrs. Pritchard. 
Then he proceeds to contrast the different points made by the two: 


“Her countenance,” he says, “aided by a studious and judicious choice 
of head-dress, was a true picture of a mind diseased in the sleeping scene, 
and made one shudder ; and the effect, as a picture, was better than it had 
ever been with the taper, because it allows of variety in the actress washing 


her hands ; but the sigh was not so horrid, nor the voice so sleepy, nor yet 
quite so articulate, as Pritchard’s.” 
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Apropos of the taper there is a story that well depicts the theatrical 
feeling of the time. Mrs. Pritchard had held it in her hand through- 
out the scene, Mrs. Siddons determined to place it on a table as soon 
as she entered, that she might go through the pantomime of washing 
her hands, a piece of business that had never then been done. Sheridan 
strongly opposed the idea; it would never do, he said; the audience 
would not stand such an innovation ; it would damn the whole per- 
formance. But she would not give in. Even at the last moment, when 
she was dressing for the part, and had given orders that no one was 
to approach her room, he insisted upon seeing her, and again expos- 
tulated upon the danger of the proposed change. When the lamp was 
laid down, a sensation went through the house, but the audience, spell- 
bound by the wonderful acting, did not heed the innovation. Such 
conservatism will seem ridiculous to the indifferentism of the present 
day, yet it indicates an artistic feeling, a jealous respect for art- 
tradition to which we can now lay no claim. 

But with the glory of these triumphs, there mingled at times those 
bitter humiliations which in some form chequer all artistic life, even 
the most successful. Reports were spread abroad of her avarice and 
uncharitableness ; from Ireland there came stories of her refusal to 
play for the benefits of old and disabled actors, and her greed for 
money was well known. ‘The consequence of all this was the 
organisation of a clique against her, and upon her reappearance after 
@ provincial tour in Mrs. Beverley, she was received with groans and 
hisses. She fainted in her brother’s arms, and was borne off the stage ; 
the riot continued, and it was only by means of a cleverly-worded 
defence that she succeeded in continuing the performance; after 
which there was much defending and proving; the persons to whom 
she was accused of behaving ill were brought forward to contradict the 
rumours, and after a time the storm blew over. Revenge for her 
dislike of them had no doubt induced the Dublinites to greatly exaggerate 
and misrepresent stories which may be regarded as not altogether des- 
titute of truth. It isa well authenticated fact, that after her retirement 
she refused to act for her own son, Henry, then manager of the 
Edinburgh theatre, and in great difficulties, for a less consideration 
than half the receipts and a free benefit. There was nothing amiable 
or lovable in the character of the great actress, and such was the im- 
pression she seemed to make upon nearly all who came in contact 
with her. Under date 1787, Fanny Burney describes in her diary 
her first introduction, at a party, to Mrs. Siddons in private life : 


“T found her,” she says, “the heroine of a tragedy—sublime, elevated, 
and solemn ; in face and person truly noble and commanding ; in manners, 
quiet and stiff; in voice, deep and dragging; and in conversation, formal, 
sententious, calm, and dry. I expected her to have been all that is interest- 
ing; the delicacy and sweetness with which she seizes every opportunity 
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to strike and to captivate upon the stage had persuaded me that her mind 
was formed with that peculiar susceptibility which, in different modes, 
must give equal powers to attract and to delight in common life. But I 
was very much mistaken. As a stranger, I must have admired her noble 
appearance and beautiful countenance, and have regretted that nothing 
in her conversation kept pace with their promise; and, as a celebrated 
actress, I had still only to do the same. Whether fame and success have 
spoiled her, or whether she only possesses the skill of representing and 
embellishing materials with which she is furnished by others, I know not; 
but still I remain disappointed.” 


In this year, 1787, John Philip married Priscilla Brereton, a young 
widow, née Hopkins, who survived him many years, dying at ninety, 
in 1845, and could then boast herself as having been a member of 
Garrick’s company. The courtship was very brief and very un- 
romantic. He had always evinced a partiality for the young lady, 
even before her marriage; but one night as he was coming off the 
stage, meeting her in the wing, he chucked her under the chin, and 
with a pleasant smile said, “ Pop, you may shortly learn something 
to your advantage.” “Pop,” the familiar name by which Mrs. 
Brereton was known among her friends, ran to her mother, who was 
also an actress in the same theatre, told her what had happened, with 
“T wonder what he meant?’ “Why he means to make you an 
offer of marriage to be sure,” replied the old lady, “and you'll of 
course accept it.” Mrs. Hopkins was right, the offer was made, 
accepted, the wedding quietly celebrated, and the bride and bride- 
groom went through their professional duties the same night as if 
nothing had happened. 

It was in 1778 that Kemble succeeded King as stage-manager of 
Drury Lane, and at once began a very considerable reform in the 
dressing and casting of pieces. Sheridan’s chronic impecuniosity had 
reduced the stage accessories to a condition which nowadays would 
scarcely be tolerated in a booth at a fair, and Kemble set to work not 
only to renovate them, but to introduce an appropriateness to period 
and locality never before attempted. Yet the first time he played 
Othello in London it was in the full uniform of a British General ; 
and he continued to appear in Macbeth with a hearse-like plume in 
his bonnet until Walter Scott plucked it out and substituted a single 
eagle’s feather. His new position was a bed of thorns; tradespeople 
refused to credit unless he himself became answerable, and sometimes 
Sheridan neglected to honour the debt, and once Kemble was arrested ; 
the actors were unpaid and rebellious, and frequently refused to go 
on the stage until they received their night's salary; more than once 
even Kemble and his sister were driven to such degrading means to 
obtain money. One night, patience and temper now utterly ex- 
hausted, at a supper at Mrs. Crouch’s, the great singer’s, John Philip 
gave in his resignation ; the words in which it was couched are highly 
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characteristic. After much preliminary growling he burst forth: 
“T am an eagle, whose wings have been bound down by frosts and 
snows; but now I shake my pinions and cleave into the genial air 
unto which I am born!” But Sheridan, whose power over men was 
something marvellous, succeeded in again cajoling him. Not until 
1802 did he finally sever his connection with Drury Lane, then 
recently rebuilt. In that year he bought Lewis’s share in Covent 
Garden for £23,000, borrowing half the sum on interest. 

Ere he appeared there he paid a visit to Paris. He was now in 
the {very zenith of his fame; from the time he had assumed the 
direction of Drury Lane he took the position of principal actor, and 
performed one after another that series of parts with which his name 
became identified,—_Macbeth, King John, Wolsey, the Stranger, Rolla, 
Brutus, Cato, and greatest of all, Coriolanus. He had mounted 
Garrick’s throne, and there was none to dispute the sceptre with him. 
During his absence his wife was the guest of the Marquis of Abercorn. 
In Paris he was received in the best society, dined daily with Lords 
Holland and Egremont, and received the homage of the great Talma. 

Within six years after his becoming part manager of Covent 
Garden, the theatre was burned to the ground. Kemble lost all; 
but generous friends came to his assistance. The Duke of Northum- 
berland pressed upon him a loan of £10,000, and, on the day the 
foundation-stone of the new house was laid, destroyed the bond. "In 
eight months the building was completed. But new troubles now 
beset him. I have no space to give any account of the “0. P.” 
(Old Prices) riots which arose upon his raising the prices of admission 
to the pit and boxes, and making the addition of a tier of private 
boxes, till then unknown. After bravely resisting the unparalleled 
tumult for a week, he was compelled to give way to popular clamour. 

The Kemble management certainly did not tend to the elevation of 
the stage; the vast size of the new theatres, so different to the old, 
which were quite small, induced him to create that spectacular drama 
which has since swollen to such enormous dimensions. Splendid 
processions, real water, real horses, elephants, dogs, too] frequently 
possessed the stage, to the exclusion of artistic talent. Even in these 
degenerate days we would not tolerate much that drew eager crowds 
to the patent houses, where the Kembles and},a host of talent 
beside graced the boards. The importance given to the quadruped 
actors was particularly degrading, and was severely commented on by 
the press. Upon the revival of the famous old spectacle, ‘ Blue 
Beard, in 1811, the following burlesque copy of theatrical rules was 
published: ‘Every mare or horse who refuses a part shall forfeit one 
peck of oats. Should any mare, horse, or gelding come to rehearsal 
n dirty shoes, or lie down in the green-room, or snort during rehearsal, 
the forfeiture shall be one peck of oats.’ 
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During these years, I have been compelled to so rapidly skim over, 
Mrs. Siddons was still advancing in fame and fortune. She had 
commenced at £5 a week, by 1804 she had advanced to £20 a night, 
and in 1811 to 50 guineas. She had purchased a house in Gower 
Street, the back of which she describes as being “most effectually in 
the country and most delightfully pleasant.” What a change in that 
neighbourhood since those days! The limit of her ambition had once 
been £10,000; she had long since realised that sum more than twice 
over, but doubtless she would have still gone on accumulating more, had 
there not come warnings that her days of greatness were waning. 
She had grown very stout and unwieldy, and although her age did 
not warrant it, so infirm, that after kneeling in a part she had to be 
assisted to rise. Her acting was becoming heavy, monotonous and 
stagey ; the tenderness, the passion of her younger days had passed away 
with her youth and beauty, and the Isabella and Belvidera that once 
wrung every heart, over which Hazlitt confesses he had wept outright 
during a whole performance, had no affinity with that fat sombre 
woman, of whose awful demeanour, even in private life, so many stories 
have been told. 

Another luminary, young, beautiful and sympathetic, Miss O'Neill, 
was rising to thrust her from her throne as she had thrust others. 
And so it became necessary to abdicate and lay down the laurel . 
crown she had worn so long, ere it was rudely plucked from her head. 
“T feel as if I were mounting the first step of a ladder conducting me 
to the other world,” she said sadly. Her farewell benefit took place on 
the 29th of June 1812. Lady Macbeth was fitly chosen for her exit, and 
at the end of the sleep-walking scene, a nobly artistic audience insisted 
that the curtain should there fall, so that the last grand impression 
should not be disturbed. Yet her retirement did not make the 
sensation that might have been expected. As it has been before said, 
her powers were failing, and, privately, the public disliked her. A 
volume might be filled with enthusiastic descriptions of her acting 
by contemporary writers. None were more warm than that fine 
critic, Hazlitt, who wrote so much upon this favourite subject: 


“The homage she has received is greater than that which is paid to 
queens,” he said, at her farewell. ‘“ The enthusiasm she excited had some- 
thing idolatrous about it; she was regarded less with admiration than with 
wonder, as if a being of a superior order had dropped from another sphere 
to awe the world with the majesty of her appearance. She raised tragedy 
to the skies, or brought it down from thence. It was something above 
nature. We can conceive of nothing grander. She embodied to our 
imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic and deified mortals of 
elder time. She was not less than a goddess, or than a prophetess inspired 
by the gods. Power was seated on her brow; passion emanated from her 
breast as from a shrine. She was tragedy personified. She was the 
stateliest ornament of the public mind. She was not only the idol of the 
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people, she not only hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit in breathless 
expectation, and quenched the blaze of surrounding beauty in silent tears, 
but to the retired and lonely student, through long years of solitude, her 
face has shone asif an angel had appeared from heaven; her name has been 
as if a voice had opened the chambers of the human heart, or as if a 
trumpet had awakened the sleeping and the dead. To have seen Mrs, 
Siddons was an event in every one’s life; and does she think we have 
forgot her ?” 

“To see the bewildered melancholy of Lady Macbeth walking in her 
sleep,” writes Leigh Hunt, “ or the widow’s mute stare of perfected misery 
by the corpse of the gamester Beverley, two of the sublimest pieces of 
acting on the English stage, would argue this point (the greatness of her 
powers) better than a thousand critics. Mrs. Siddons has the air of never 
being an actress; she seems unconscious that there is a motley crowd 
called the pit waiting to applaud her, or that a dozen fiddlers are waiting 
for her exit.” 


It must have been a terrible renunciation to have retired from those 
dazzling triumphs into the monotony of private life. As she sat at 
home in the long evenings, she would say, “ Now I used to be going 
to dress—now the curtain is about to rise.” Her body was there, 
but her soul was still before the footlights. She played several times 
after her formal retirement for her brother Charles’s benefit, and gave 
some performances at Edinburgh for her son’s children. Her last 
appearance was in 1819, as Lady Randolph to Macready’s Glenalvon. 
“Tt was not a performance,” he writes in his diary, “but a mere 
repetition of the poet’s text—no flash, no sign, of her pristine all- 
subduing genius.” She received the homage of the great to the last, 
and when she lodged in town, files of carriages were nearly all day 
drawn up before the door of her lodgings. She survived until the 
year 1831, still continuing to delight select circles, even royal ones, with 
her fine private readings from Shakspeare and Milton. 

In 1817, warned by increasing infirmities, Kemble gave a round of 
his great parts—in which he continually drew £600 houses—and made 
his last appearance on June 23rd of that year. To again quote 
Hazlitt : 


“Mr. Kemble took his leave of the stage on Monday night in the charac- 
ter of Coriolanus. On his first coming forward to pronounce his farewell 
address, he was received with a shout like thunder; on his retiring after 
it the applause was long before it subsided entirely away. There is some- 
thing in these partings with old public favourites exceedingly affecting. 
They teach us the shortness of human life, and the vanity of human pleasures. 
Our associations of admiration and delight with theatrical performers are 
among our earliest recollections, among our last regrets. They are links 
that connect the beginning and the end of life together; their bright and 
giddy career of popularity measures the arch that spans our brief exist- 

He played the part as well as he ever did—with as much 
freshness and vigour. There was noabatement of spirit and energy—none 
of grace and dignity; his look, his action, his expression of the character, 
were the same as they ever were, they could not be finer.” 
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I continue the description of the scene from Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
biography of ‘ The Kembles’ : 


“ Kemble seemed to put his whole soul into the part, and, it was noticed, 
seemed to cast away all unfavourable checks and reserves, as though there 
was no further need for husbanding his strength. As he approached the 
last act a gloom seemed to settle down on the audience; and when at the 
end he came forward slowly to make his address, he was greeted with a 
shout like thunder of ‘ No farewell!’ it was long before he could obtain 
silence, or could control his feelings sufficiently to speak. At last he 
faltered out, ‘I have now appeared before you for the last time: this night 
closes my professional life.’ At this a tremendous tumult broke out, with 
cries of ‘No, no! and after an interval he went on with the remainder of 
his speech..... At the end he seemed to hurry over what he had to 
say, to be eager to finish, and withdrew with a long and lingering gaze, 
just as Garrick had done. Some one handed a wreath of laurel to Talma, 
to which was attached an inscription, bearing a request that Mr. Kemble 
would not retire, but would act at least a few times in the year, so long as 
his strength would allow him. Kemble, however, had withdrawn, but the 
manager (Fawcett) coming out, assured them that it should be his pride 
to present it to Mr. Kemble. But in the green-room he received an un- 
expected shape of homage, for all his brother artists begged from him the 
various articles of his theatrical dress as memorials. Mathews obtained 
his sandals, Miss Bristow his pocket-handkerchief, and, when he at last 
withdrew from the theatre, he found the entrances lined with all the 
assistants and supernumeraries, waiting to give him a last greeting.” 


After this a grand dinner was given in his honour at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, Lord Holland in the chair; the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Duke of Bedford, and others of the highest nobility, together with the 
most eminent men in literature and art, were present. Not even 
Garrick had been so greatly honoured. His savings had been but 
moderate, and soon afterwards he went abroad, first to Toulouse, then 
to Lausanne, where he died in 1823. Once he returned to London 
for a short time, and from Hazlitt we obtain a last glimpse of the 
great actor in his decay : 


“His face was as fine and as noble as ever, but he sat in a large arm- 
chair, bent down, dispirited, and lethargic. He spoke no word, but he 
sighed heavily, and after drowsing thus for a time went away.” 

It is doubtful whether, could John Kemble be revivified and brought 
back to the stage, he would be successful in the present day. We 
have not yet arrived at the end of the extraordinary revolution 
Kean’s impulsive style of acting created in thedramaticart. It swept 
away at one blow the studied and artificial school of the Kembles, and 
brought us back to a more natural and impassioned style; which, 
however, in this eighth decade of the nineteenth century has degene- 


rated into a bald realism, wholly devoid of poetry, passion and 
artistic grace. 
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Cynthia. . 


el 


I. 


THe merry loves, one summer day, 
Their little games were playing, 

When Cynthia chanced to pass the way, 
Along the meadows straying. 

The eldest cried, “ Oh! is she not 
“Surpassing fair, my brothers? 

“What lovely eyes and lips she’s got— 
“So very like our mother’s!” 


II. 
Then straightway to the nymph they flew, 
Like bees around her swarming ; 
And sipped all round the honey-dew 
From her rich lips so charming. 
Upon her dainty shoulders white 
They very soon were sitting, 
Or in the soft and luring light 
Of her blue eyes were flitting. 


TI. 
And how they played with every7tress 
So wavy, wild, and golden! 
They play’d so, that at once you'd guess 
The bow’rs they had been schooled in. 
At last flew down the tiniest elf, 
And, ere she could refuse him, 
On a blush-rose he throned himself— 
The rose of Cynthia’s bosom. 


IV. 

“ Bon jour,” he cried, “to all on high; 
“ Bon jour, my worthy fellows! 

“Tf you're all happy, so am I— 
“T never yet was jealous! 

“But if the truth you'd like to know, 
“T’m not quite certain whether 

“T am not happier here below, : 
“Than all of you together !” 








JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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(f &rin.” 


Ovt of the blazing summer sunshine into the cool room comes Krin, 
with her waving masses of chestnut hair as untidy as usual, her lips 
warm and parted. Her muslin dress of pale azure is slightly 
crumpled, while two dark stains, that shine conspicuously upon it, 
betray her visit to the strawberry-bed. 

“ Corinna, my dear?” protests her mother, perfectly aghast at her 
appearance. 

“Yes, darling ?” says Krin interrogatively, and glances suspiciously 
up and down her attire until she too descries the fatal marks, when 
she blushes the daintiest crimson. 

“Where have you been?” Mrs. Crofton goes on when she has 
recovered breath, “and what have you been doing? Your hair is all 
over your head, and your dress But let me introduce you to 
your cousin, Lord Rowden, who has come to spend a few days with 
us.” 

Phoebus Apollo has been making free with Krin’s adorable eyes to 
such an extent that up to this the drawing-room has appeared to her 
immersed in semi-darkness, and she has remained totally unaware of 
the stranger’s presence. Now indeed, with a faint start, she turns, 
and, peering through the imaginary mist, sees him standing on the 
hearthrug, regarding her with amused scrutiny. He is a tall fair 
young man, decidedly goodlooking, with but a very slight tinge of 
the fashionable boredom about his face and figure. He has large 
indolent grey eyes, a steady mouth and chin, and an irreproachable 
brown moustache. He has been watching Krin’s entrance and 
general deportment with languid interest up to the present moment, 
but now comes forward with something like eagerness in his manner 
to receive the hand she shyly offers him. 

He is about to speak to her when Rhoda’s voice, sweet and rippling, 
rings in between them; their hands part, and Corinna falls back 
a step or two. 

“Corinna,” says Rhoda, mild wonderment in her tone, “where 
have you been, dear? Your hair is utterly wild, and untidy hair is 
so unbecoming to you.” 

Krin blushes—such a sudden sweet transition of colour as it is— 
and puts both hands to her head in a vain endeavour to subdue the 
refractory locks. With her arms so raised, and the startled half- 
ashamed expression on her face, it occurs forcibly to Saxon how more 
than pretty she is. 
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“T often think,” he says in his slow quiet way, “how much more 
comfortable and—and natural a woman must feel when her hair defies 
fashion, and falls into disgrace. I have rather a fancy for rebellious 
hair myself.” 

Corinna, sinking into a chair, smiles involuntarily, and looks 
pleased. Rhoda smiles too, but does not look pleased. 

“Have you ?” she saysmildly. “I think eventually you would tire 
of it. It may be becoming to some styles, but——” 

“T think it is becoming to Corinna,” says Lord Rowden, still 
slowly, and in a tone that but for its calmness might be obstinate. 

“Well, perhaps so,” returns Rhoda critically ; “it certainly softens 
her face, and—ah—how do you think the Hall looks, Saxon ?” 

“T can hardly judge as yet. I got but a bare glimpse at it this 
morning, still it struck me as being considerably out of repair—that 
is, great parts of it. It should have been more closely looked after, 
but my uncle was always careless. It appeared to me gloomy too, 
and dark, almost unwholesome. Now ¢his place, Mrs. Crofton, is so 
infinitely more cheerful in every way.” 

“Moorlands is the prettiest place perhaps,” says Mrs. Crofton 
complacently, “if you can put a very ordinary house in comparison 
with a castle; but then we have no grounds worth mentioning. 
Rowden Hall ought to be the leading place in the county, Saxon. 
I should think a very little trouble would set it to rights.” 

“JT wish you would try and help me,” says Saxon suddenly. “If 
you would all come, and look it over, and suggest—a woman has so 
much better taste than a man.” 

“We shall be delighted,” says Rhoda prettily. “I have often 
longed to see the Hall, and now my wish will be gratified.” 

“TI have been all through it,” declares Corinna, speaking almost 
for the first time, “over and over again.” 

“Have you really?” exclaims Saxon with awakened interest, 
turning towards the window where she sits half hidden; “do you 
mean to tell me you ever cared to enter the dull old place ?” 

“Tt is not dull to me. I love it. Old Simon and I are fast 
friends, and many hours have he and I passed together in the picture- 
gallery. I think I could tell you now the histories of every one of 
your ancestors.” 

“ You are fond of pictures?” asks her cousin, thinking in his own 
mind what a charming picture she herself is making at the present 
moment, with her rufiled hair and large short-seeing eyes, and 
muslin dress and strawberry stains, and all. 

“ Very—especially of old portraits. They seem to speak to me. 
Of all in your gallery I like little sad-eyed Millicent Rowden the 
best.” . 

“T never knew of these expeditions of yours, Corinna,” says Mrs. 
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Crofton. “I don’t know that you had any right to go there, my 
dear. The house was not open to any one. I fear, Saxon, she has 
been taking rather a liberty with you in your absence.” 

“ A liberty !” repeats the young man warmly ; “ nay, rather she has 
done me an honour. I shall like the old place better now I can 
imagine her form flitting through it. How like a ghost you must 
have looked, Corinna, moving through the closely-shuttered rooms, 
with only here and there a fleck of light to guide the way, and with 
so old a servitor behind. Were you not afraid some ghosts more 
real would rise to challenge your approach ?” 

“T am not nervous,” says Corinna, with a slight shake of her 
head, and a shadowy gleaming smile. 

A week, a fortnight, three weeks pass away, and still the slight 
repairs going on at the Hall do not complete themselves, or else 
Lord Rowden feels no disposition to quit his aunt’s comfortable 
quarters. 

Day after day he lingers, as though unwilling to tear himself away ; 
and into the heart of the Hon. Alicia Crofton has entered the delicious 
thought that time alone is required to see her handsome Rhoda 
installed mistress of Rowden Hall. This arrangement would be in 
every way desirable, as though the income attached to Moorlands is 
sufficient to enable the family to keep up a showy establishment and 
every outward appearance of wealth, still it barely covers the yearly 
expenses, and leaves nothing wherewith to carry on a London cam- 
paign, or even a visit to those fashionable watering-places which 
eligibles are supposed to haunt. 

The girls therefore have nothing but their faces to depend on, and 
such chances as the neighbourhood may afford, and certainly their 
Cousin Rowden is by far the richest parti that has as yet come 
amongst them. Mrs. Crofton, seeing all this with painful distinct- 
ness, yet like the wise mother that she is, contents herself with 
watching the battle from afar, and shows no inclination to interfere 
or assist matters in any way, beyond encouraging Saxon to make his 
stay with them last as long as possible. 

Meantime July is drawing to a close, such a warm oppressively- 
sultry July as has not been felt for many a year; and as the clock 
strikes four on one memorable afternoon Saxon strolls into the 
drawing-room at Moorlands. 

“T think I will go up and see how they are getting on above,” he 
says, indicating his own home by a lazy movement of the head. “I 
have not been there for some days now, and they want rousing.” 

“Then ride, my dear Saxon,” says Mrs. Crofton; “the heat is 
intolerable.” 

“No, I shall walk. It is barely two miles from this, and wood 
for the most part. Oh, for frost and snow!” says Saxon, smiling, 
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and raising both arms indolently until his hands reach the back of 
his head. “ Rhoda, how do you keep so provokingly cool ?” 

“T don’t know,” answers Rhoda sweetly ; “by keeping quiet I 
suppose. If, instead of going for this long stupid walk, you would 
come and sit here in this shady room, you would soon learn the 
secret.” 

But Saxon will not see the pretty invitation. 

“T am too restless a being for such charming repose,” he says; 
“T must be always up and doing, and conscience tells me I should 
look more closely after my affairs. Good-bye, Rhoda, keep me in 
your memory while I am absent from you.” 

“JT will try,” murmurs Rhoda tenderly, and with a friendly nod 
my lord departs. 

He has not been gone five minutes when Krin enters the room, 
bright and animated. 

“Mamma, have you seen the peaches lately ?” 

“ No, dear.” 

“Then I can tell you they are really splendid. I have just 
been examining them, and they are such a size! I think McDonnell 
is the best gardener we have ever had—don’t you ?” 

“Yes, dear,” sleepily. 

“And the grapes, they will soon be ready for table. I could 
hardly keep my hands off them to-day; such a sweet delicate 
perfume too as they have spread all over the house !” 

“How you do run on,” says Rhoda pettishly, “and the day so 
warm too! Do you never tire, I wonder—do you never feel used- 
up, or languid ?” 

“ Never,” answers Krin with a gay laugh. 

“Then I think it would be all the better if you did. A little 
languor would be preferable to the hoydenish manner you affect. 
There is nothing so unpleasant as too great an exhibition of health 
in a woman.” 

“You will exhaust yourself if you say much more,” says Miss 
Krin demurely ; “mamma, will you come out with me ?” 

“No, my dear, it is too warm; and now Saxon is safely out of the 
way, I think I shall enjoy a little doze.” 

“ Where has Saxon gone ?” 

“To the Hall, to see how the work there is progressing.” 

“Oh! I shall take a book and sit in the verandah then, it will be 
cooler there.” 

So saying*she once more seizes the hat she has discarded, and, 
arming herself with a volume, retires from the room. Running 
down the stairs with her usual impetuosity, she almost precipitates 


herself into Saxon’s arms, who, to her surprise, she finds standing on 
the lowest step. 
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“You here?” she cries. “ Why, I thought you were at Rowden by 
this time.” 

“T got as far as your entrance gate, when I repented myself and 
came back for something—guess what it was.” 

“ Your pipe ?” 

“No, you. It is a delicious walk, and the sun is going down. 
We can go almost the entire way through the woods, so put on your 
hat and come.” 

Krin puts down her book without a word, adjusts her hat, and 
cheerfully prepares to follow him. So, together, they pass out into 
the glowing golden sunshine, and taking the side avenue escape the 
drawing-room windows, and are soon out of sight—and alone. 

Through the hot parched grass, across a flowery lane, over a stile 
they go, into the deep green woods. Their words are very few, but 
they saunter on contentedly side by side, and when the stile has 
been crossed, Saxon retains her hand in his, so that palm to palm 
they continue their way. Yet it cannot be said that he is making 
love to her, as he does not so much as press the hand he holds, only 
keeping it always in the same firm clasp; while Krin is conscious of 
nothing but that it is a blissful summer’s noon, and that in the 
sky above her not even one faintest leaden streak dims the deep 
exquisite blue. 

Before them, half hidden by the giant trees, rises a tower, old and 
ivy-clad. 

“That tower has always had a fascination for me,” says Krin, 
stopping suddenly to regard the old pile before her. “ Who built 
it, and how long ago?” 

“Oh, hundreds of years possibly.” 

“Tt must have been uncomfortable as a residence at the best of 
times with all those great open slits for windows, through which 
the wind must whistle. What is inside it, I wonder ?” 

“Dust and spiders, I should say. Some day we will get the 
key from old Simon, and reconnoitre. By-the-by, talk of somebody— 
here is old Simon. Simon, have you the key of this place about you ?” 

“Ay, master—my lord—I allus carries it here,’ returns old 
Simon, diving into one of his numerous pockets, and producing a 
huge key, that is almost bright from constant friction. ‘“ Will you 
be long here, master, my lord?” he goes on wistfully, as he hands 
the key to Saxon," I was on my way home, and 

“Then continue it,” says his master kindly ; “ ‘T will keep the key 
until we meet again. Do not let me delay you.” 

“I shall be up at the house again fo-night Wi @ message ; mayhap if 
you're going there you would leave it wi’ Mrs. Mason for me,” says 


Simon, as though anxious to regain the treasure | he is parting with 
for so short a time. 
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“T will,” says Saxon, and with mumbled thanks the old man 
shambles off through the woods towards his cottage, where his 
ancient dame is faithfully awaiting him. 

Rowden turning the key in the massive lock, the tower door 
Swings easily backwards, and they enter. Within all is dark and 
gloomy, though a few threads of light stream down from the 
openings above, and there is not so much dust nor as many spiders 
as they had imagined. 

“Ugh! how dreary,” shivers Krin; and together they ascend the 
narrow winding stairs that lead into the only other room the tower 
contains—a bare desolate apartment, void of all furniture beyond a 
stone bench that comes out a fixture from the wail. 

“T confess I am disappointed,” says Krin, laughing. “Now for 
what purpose was it built ?” 

“T hardly know; not as a watch-tower certainly, as it does not 
rise sufficiently high to betray the approach of foes. I suppose 
they must have thought it would look picturesque amongst the 
trees.” 

“T would like to put in windows, and oak chairs, and tables,” 
says Krin reflectively ; “it would be a charming place for tea in the 
summer, and ” A loud noise, followed by a decided click, 
interrupts her speech. “ What is that?’ she murmurs faintly, 
alarmed. , 

“The door closing, I think.” 

“Oh, is that all? How loud it sounded! Come, the place is 
uncanny, let us go on to the house.” 

But Saxon’s face is slightly clouded. 

“T hope the lock has not shot into its place,” he says uneasily ; 
“ it has that trick I know, though I forgot all about it until now.” 

“ Nonsense, do not let us imagine evil,” Krin exclaims nervously, 
running down the stone steps, while he quickly follows her. But 
when they reach the door they find it fastened and locked ‘against 
them beyond all doubt—the key being on the outside. 

“ Now what is to be done, I should like to know ?” asks Krin, with 
a white face and frightened eyes; “ how are we to get out ?” 

“TI don’t know,” says Saxon, and then, the absurdity of the 
situation striking him, he bursts into laughter, sudden and irre- 
-pressible. or a moment Krin disapproves this line of conduct, but 
presently—being young, and her own laughter ever near—she too 
gives in and joins heartily in his merriment, forgetful of the 
awful consequences. What will mamma say when they arrive}late 
for dinner? How will proper Rhoda look ? 

“ Of course somebody will come directly to let us out,’ she says, 
with conviction in her tone. 


“Of course. You remember old Simon said he would be back here 
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again to-night, and night with him meant early evening without 
doubt.” 

“Then let us go upstairs again, and wait for him above. It is so 
dismal here.” 

But waiting does not bring him. An hour passes slowly away. 
The shadows grow longer and longer. 

“ What o'clock is it now?” asks Krin in a low tone, and for the 
hundredth time Saxon examines his watch. 

“A quarter to seven,” he answers reluctantly. 

“Oh!” moans Krin in a voice of anguish, “are we never to be 
released. How shall I ever face mamma, and Rhoda? I wish I had 
never seen this hateful tower—why did you induce me to enter it ?” 

The accusation conveyed in this speech is so unjust that for the 
moment Saxon is silent. 

“How can you say induced you, Corinna?” he says gravely, when 
he has recovered himself. ‘“ Did you not tell me you were most anxious 
to see the inside? When you said that, what could I do but show it to 
you ?” 

“ Nevertheless it is all your fault ; but for youI would not be here 
now.” 

“But for Simon, you mean, and your own desire.” 

“Tt was you opened the door,” she insists pettishly, looking all the 
time like a beautiful spoiled child as she sits on the old stone bench, 
her head turned petulantly from his gaze, her eyes watching through 
one of the openings in the wall for any chance passer-by. “Of course 
when you did so, I went in—who could have done otherwise? 
But there, where is the use of losing your temper about it? Iam ina 
dreadful scrape, and I will never be forgiven, that is all.” 

“You need not make matters worse than they are,” says Rowden 
gloomily ; “you cannot be more upset about the whole affair than I 
am. But”—going over to one of the windows and staring down—“ even 
if I jumped out it would do you no good. The fall would certainly 
stun me, if it did no worse ; and to have me lying insensible out there 
would not help matters in the least.” 

“Do you suppose I want you to ‘ill yourself?” says Krin half 
frightened ; and again silence falls between them. 

Half-past seven. Half-past eight. The long summer’s evening is 
drawing to a closo at last ; it is growing positively dark. For the 
last hour not one word has been spoken by either of them. This slow 
torture has proved too much for Saxon. For the past ten minutes he 
has been revolving a wild idea in his brain, and with it before him is 
fast losing sight of all common sense. 

Not far from one of the open spaces in the wall that represent 
windows there stretches sideways the branch of a tree, sufficiently 
stout indeed, should he be happy enough to reach it in a spring, to 
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support his weight, but the chances are that he will not reach it. It 
isa terrible risk to ran—a risk in which failure means a severe accident, 
if not instantaneous death; but to Saxon’s overwrought feelings it 
appears preferable that he should suffer from some broken bones, than 
that Krin should have to endure all the bitter reproaches that will be 
surely heaped upon her, if they be discovered in their unsought 
imprisonment. Perhaps too, even if he did come to the ground, he 
might not altogether lose consciousness ; and if he could only manage 
to crawl to the door, and turn that unlucky key, all might yet be well. 
It has grown so late by this time that he has lost all hope of seeing 
any one come to the rescue ; if matters be allowed to continue as they 
now are, it is more than probable they will have to spend the night 
in this detested tower, and that is not to be thought of for a moment ; 
so-——— 

“Saxon,” cries Krin suddenly, rising to her feet, “why don’t you 
speak ? I shall go mad if this goes on much longer. Have you no 
plan, no idea? Oh, do something to get us out of this place!” 

She lays her hand upon his arm, and raises her face imploringly to 
his. As he returns her gaze he sees two large miserable tears rise in 
her eyes, and roll slowly down her pale cheeks. They pierce through 
Saxon’s very heart. 

“Krin, Krin, don’t do that!” he exclaims hurriedly. “I can, I 
will do something, but do not unnerve me. Forgive me before I go, 
child, for making you so unhappy.” 

“Go,” whispers Krin, shrinking from him, “ go where ?” 

“Look, it is quite simple,” he says, leading her to the window, 
and pointing to the sturdy branch, “I shall spring from here, and 
catch that (I wonder I did not think of it before). I shall then 
descend, open the door for you, and set the bird free.” 

He speaks lightly and presses her hand to reassure her. But she is 
not to be so deceived. 

“Ono, no!” she gasps, trying with both hands to draw him from 
the window. “It is not to be thought of. No one could doit. It 
would be certain death. You shall not go.” 

“ Nonsense, Krin, do not be foolish. I tell you I can and will do 
it. Come, look up, and wish me luck; in five minutes I shall have 
you laughing at your fears. Now go away from the window, and 
wait over there for me.’ 

For a moment he hesitates, then, taking her face in both his hands, 
kisses her gently. A little later he is standing on the stone parapet 
that projects from the wall. There is a faint pause, followed by a slight 
rushing noise through the still air, a crackling of wood, and Krin, 
shuddering and half fainting, sinks back upon the friendly ‘bench. 

Is it ive hours, or five minutes, or a lifetime? Saxon’s voice 
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rings suddenly in her ears, as though sounding through deep water, 
and, looking up, she finds him bending anxiously over her. 

“You silly child,” he says cheerfully, “I do believe you fainted. 
Are you better now? Come, the air will do you good, and we can 
make our escape at last.” 

He laughs, and, passing his arm round her, raises her to her feet. 
Mechanically she follows him to the top of the stairs, but there, even 
through the falling darkness, a deep red stain upon his hand attracts 
her notice. 

“ What is that ?” she asks nervously, stopping short, “is it blood ? 
Oh, Saxon, you are hurt!” and this, added to all the previous excite- 
ment, overcoming her, she hides her face in her hands, and bursts 
into a passion of tears. 

“Corinna,” says Saxon quietly, although his pulses are throbbing 
somewhat wildly, “I declare I am ashamed of you. I thought you 
quite a plucky little girl, and see, a mere scratch upsets you. Why, 
your own toy penknife could give as severe a cut. I assure you I 
don’t even feel it. Come, remember how late it is.” 

He feels a great desire to take her in his arms, and kiss away the 
tender tears she is shedding for him, but some inward thought and 
something in the time and place prevent him. Although he did press 
his lips to hers before attempting the dangerous feat that, but for his 
being fortunate enough to reach the tree, might have resulted in his 
death, still, now that danger is at an end, he shrinks from doing 
anything that might bring a blush, however innocent, to her cheek. 

The walk home is a very miserable one for Krin. All through 
the woods and fields she is haunted by the knowledge of what is 
before her, and visions of her mother’s wrath, mingled with Rhoda’s 
censures, uttered in the clear ladylike staccato she knows so well, rise 
up to torture her. When they reach the balcony that runs by the 
drawing-room windows they pause to look in and see who are the 
occupants of the room. The lamps are burning brightly, and at the 
farthest end sits Rhoda peacefully reading. Mrs. Crofton also has a 
book before her, but her eyes do not rest upon it ; her face is extremely 
pale, and there is an anxious terrified expression about it that speaks 
of unknown fears. Every now and then she glances at the door, as 
though expecting some one. 

“Shall I go in first?” whispers Saxon as he sees his companion’s 
face of woe. 

“Qno, no. I would far rather goin alone. It will be better,” 
says Krin, who feels there is unpleasantness in store for her, and 
cannot bear that he should witness her disgrace. So they leave the 
balcony, and, reaching the hall-door, which they find open, Corinna 
enters the house alone. 

As she opens the drawing-room door, Mrs. Crofton looks up quickly, 
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and, seeing Krin, draws a deep breath of relief. Then fear having 
abandoned her heart, womanlike she permits anger to enter it. 

“Where have you been, Corinna?” she cries, rising. ‘“ What do 
you mean by frightening us all to death like this? Do you know it 
is nearly ten o'clock? With whom have you been ?” 

“ With Saxon,” returns Corinna fearfully. 

“ What?” says Rhoda, with flashing eyes, her voice a little shrill. 

“With Saxon. We did not mean it—we did not know. We went 
into the old tower, only for a moment, but the door closed behind us, 
and we could not get out until Saxon flung himself from the window.” 
She pauses breathless. 

“Very nice, upon my word,” says Rhoda, her tone a little shriller ; 
“a charming story indeed. Locked up with Lord Rowden in an 
old ruin, until ten o’clock. I wonder what the county will say !” 

“We could not help it,” says Krin, looking at her mother with 
imploring eyes; “it was nobody’s fault; we would have been there 
now but for Saxon.” 

‘And pray, if it was so easy to leap from the window, why was it 
not done sooner ?” 

“But it was not easy. He might have killed himself; and we 
hoped until the last that some one would come to release us. Mamma, 
why don’t you speak to me?” 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” says Mrs. Crofton fretfully, “I don’t 
know, I am sure, what is to be done. All the servants of course know 
of it, and Thompson has been out looking for you for the last two 
hours. It will be known far and near.” 

“Tt is more than unfortunate, it is disgraceful!” declares Rhoda. 
“From the beginning I have noticed your artful endeavours to entrap 
Saxon, but this is indeed the climax. You will not win your game, 
however, let me tell you that. No gentleman was ever yet gained by 
immodest and forward behaviour.” 

“ *Tmmodest !’ Mamma, do you hear that ?—do you hear what she 
says?” cries poor Krin, paling, and trembling beneath the chandelier. 
“T tell you it was a mistake—it could not be helped. Mamma, speak 
to me.” 

“You had better go to your room, Corinna, while I try and think 
calmly of this unhappy business,” says her mother coldly, though in 
her heart of hearts she does not condemn her. 

Krin, with quivering lips, and one small shaking hand laid upon 
her bosom, turns, and makes her way, not to her room, but into the 
still night air. What has she done? What horrible things have 
been said to her. Can Saxon think as they do? Has she been im- 
modest—forward ? How unjust, how unbearable it allis! Oh! what 
shall she do? For the second time this evening she breaks into a 
storm of tears. 

Somebody lays his hand upon her arm. 
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“Darling, have they been so very bad to you?” says Saxon’s low 
caressing voice. 

Krin’s effort to reply is lost amid her sobs. 

“You should have let me face them first. What did they say 
to you r” 

“Oh, nothing—that is, nothing in particular. Of course mamma 
was very angry; she was frightened too, and she said so. That 
is all.” 

“T am sure something more than that must have been said to make 
you cry so bitterly. Tell me, Corinna; I have the right to know. 
What did your mother say ?” 

“Tt wasn't mamma. It was Rhoda.” 

“Oh!” says Saxon angrily, and then he mentions Rhoda’s name, 
and puts a word before it that is not complimentary to Rhoda. 
“Don’t cry like that,” he goes on presently in a very tender tone, 
putting his arm round her, and pressing her head down upon his 
breast; ‘‘don’t, my pet, you are making me awfully unhappy. 
Corinna, be sensible, darling, and listen to what I am going to say. 
I want to ask you a question.” 

“ What question ?” very drearily. 

“T could not ask it if you speak in that tone. Oh, Krin, can you 
not guess what it is I want to say? I love you, darling, with all my 
heart ; I want to hear that you love me too.” 

Krin raises her head, and makes a desperate effort io escape ; but 
he holds her fast, and continues rapidly : 

“Listen to me, Krin. It maddens me to see you made miserable, 
as you are now—I cannot bear it. Give me the right to look upon 
you as my promised wife, and I will protect you against the world. 
No one shall dare to say a cruel word to you. Sometimes—I don’t 
know why—but sometimes I have thought of late that you—care for 
me. Oh, love, do not tell me I am presumptuous.” 

There is no answer to this tender appeal, but he fancies (is it 
fancy ?) that she nestles a little closer to him. He tightens his arms 
round her, and whispers softly— 

“Say one word, Corinna—only one, to make me happy.” 

But Corinna is a woman, and finds it impossible to express herself 
in so compact a form. 

“Are you quite sure that you love me?” she asks with anxious 
emphasis, lifting her eyes to his for a moment. 

“ Quite sure. Must you ask that, darling? Don’t you know it? 
There is nothing in this wide world I would compare with you.” 

“That is just how I feel towards you,” says Krin innocently, with 
a little contented sigh. 

Tt is needless to relate what follows. Every one possessed of even 
a grain of sentiment will understand for themselves. Of course they 
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were perfectly happy, and of course Corinna shed a few more tears, 
They were the last she wept for many many months. 

“ Come,” says Saxon, with a laugh, “if you cry any more I shall 
think you are regretting your decision. You must stop now or I 
won’t answer for the consequences. It is very hard lines, both for 
me and my coat. I might as well be under a shower-bath, and if it 
continues I shall certainly catch cold, and be laid up with severe 
influenza.” 

Krin laughs too, though rather hysterically, and Saxon putting 
his hand under her chin, turns her face up to his. 

“You are better now,” he says, “so we will go in together, and 
make our peace with your mother.” 

Hand in hand they enter the drawing-room, and find the atmo- 
sphere decidedly cloudy. For the first time in her life Mrs. Crofton 
regards her kinsman with unsmiling eyes. 

“Oh, Saxon, you have returned,” she says coldly. 

“ Yes, I have returned to ask a great favour of you. The greatest 
favour you can bestow.” 

“A favour of me?” with considerable dignity, while Rhoda in 
the background comprehends fully, and whitens with rage and 
disappointment. 

“Yes, indeed, so great that I hardly know how to ask it.” He 
quits Krin’s side, and, going to her mother, takes her unresisting 
hand eagerly. “Mrs. Crofton, will you make me a present of 
Corinna ?” 

There is a short pause, during which Mrs. Crofton draws breath, 
and reviews the position. How utterly mistaken she has been all 
along. Well, if not Rhoda, it is at least Corinna. If blind to the 
charms of one daughter, it is because he is so infatuated by the 
graces of the other. The fact that he will be her son-in-law remains 
undisturbed, and if Mrs. Crofton bears a deeper affection for one of 
her children, it is undoubtedly for Corinna. 

“You amaze me! I had no idea of this,” she says at length with 
perfect truthfulness. “TI hardly know what to say, Saxon, but I hope 
with all my heart you will both be happy.” Her voice falters a little, 
and she holds out her disengaged hand to Krin. The girl, coming 
quickly to her side, throws her arms round her neck, and kisses her 
warmly. 

“You are not a bit angry now, mamma, are you ?” she asks with 
a bright sunny smile. ; 

“T suppose I must forgive you now,” returns her mother, tapping 
her cheek ; “ but you are a pair of naughty children, and succeeded in 
terrifying me more than I care to remember. Saxon, may I beg you 
will avoid that tower for the future—at all events until this wild girl 
belongs to you entirely ?” 
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“JT will get a new lock put on to-morrow,” says Saxon, and then 
he turns to Rhoda. “Now yow must wish us joy,” he exclaims 
cheerfully. 

“T do, most sincerely. I wish you joy—of each other,” replies 
Rhoda, with the faintest possible pause. ‘Of course I saw from the 
very first how it would end, so I cannot imitate mamma’s surprise.” 

There is a certain flavour about this speech that to say the least of 
it is unpleasant. Every one seems to think it will be wisdom to 
refrain from addressing her again. 

“Corinna, you are looking very pale,” says her mother hastily ; 
“all the excitement and fatigue has been too much for you. Bid us 
good-night, dear, and go to bed.” 

“ Good-night,” says Krin obediently ; and as Saxon follows her into 
the hall, under pretence of getting her a candle, he whispers fondly, 
“Are you perfectly happy now, Corinna?” But Corinna did not get 
time to answer that question—in words. 


Pranrt. 
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Siesta. 


From Rickerr’s SIcILIANEN. 


I, Zzpuyr, in the sultry noontide sighing, 

Woo thee to slumber, ere I sink to sleep: 

The Naiads heavy eyed are languid lying ; 

Through burning sands their lingering runnels creep. 

Drowsed by the shrill Cicala’s weary crying, 

The Dryads dream, in hazel shadows deep. 

Canst thou the Sun-God’s blighting beam withstand ? 

Sleep! the Nymphs all are sleeping through the land. 
W. D. S$. 
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Che Perils of Our Financial System. 
I. SAVINGS BANKS. 


Ir is a singular fact, but a fact, nevertheless, that the two greatest 
dangers to which our financial system is exposed, arise from two 
diametrically opposed causes, viz., our thrift and our extravagance: 
our thrift, as represented by the savings of the industrious classes, 
amounting to £67,595,114, deposited in the Savings Banks; our 
extravagance, in spending some £147,000,000 a year in drink. 

Our Government is liable to be called on at short notice by the 
depositors in Savings Banks, for deposits amounting to upwards of 
£67,000,000. No one can deny that this is @ situation of peril which 
ought to be guarded against, as it involves a liability to which no 
government ought to be exposed, and actually is a cause of very serious 
loss to the nation. 

It is true that the deposits are invested in the funds; that the 
depositors have the greatest confidence in the Savings Banks; and 
that they know their money is perfectly safe. But that is not 
the question—all know that the depositors are quite safe; but what 
is the position of the Government? Is the Government quite so 
safe from being called on to return a large amount of money, probably 
in a time of panic, when money is scarce and the funds very depressed, 
and the bullion in the Bank of England very low? This is the peril to 
which the Government is exposed; and the very evil of the present 
system is, that money is forced on the Government when it is very 
abundant, and the public funds in which it is invested are high, and 
is withdrawn when money is scarce, and the funds from which it is 
to be realised are depressed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his last Budget (1877-8) 
speech, bewailed the fact that the Government was a considerable 
loser by the Savings Banks—doubtless from the cause above men- 
tioned—and he proposed to stop the leak, by balancing the account 
of interest received and paid yearly. It is presumed he meant that 
the interest, and not the price of the Government Securities in which 
the Savings Banks deposits are invested, should be taken on a given 
day in each year, and the deficiency should be paid, or the surplus 
received, as the case may be, by the Treasury; we should otherwise 
suggest that the average price of the year, or perhaps of a series of 


years, should be taken, and not that of any given day annually, which 
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might seriously and inconveniently interfere with the annual revenue 
and expenditure. 

Of course it matters not to the depositors how Government may 
choose to square its accounts, but to the annual Balance Sheet 
it might make all the difference whether the price of the funds was. 
86 or 96. We are perhaps on the eve of a tremendous war. Foreign 
funded securities have suffered a frightful depression, the British 
funds have almost alone stood their ground, but it is quite within 
the pale of possibility that should the war spread money will become: 
searce on the Continent, and from this cause, even without our 
being actually engaged in war, a considerably lower range of prices 
may occur in Consols than at present, and then the loss on Savings 
Bank Stock, if the Government had to realise it, would have to be 
made good by the public. 

The computed capital of the Savings Banks in the hands of trustees 
amounted in 1875to . . . . £42,407,769 

Ditto in the hands of the Post Office Savings 
Banks . . - « « 25,187,345 


£67,595,114 


It*will be at once seen that, should the price of the funds fall 10 per 
cent. below the price at which this capital was computed—that al- 
though the depositors would not suffer, the Government, or rather 
the public, would be minus some £6,759,510. This would be a very 
considerable deficit to have to make up, and there is no providing 
against such a contingency arising, because the money is a fixed, and 
not a fluctuating sum, that Government has to pay the depositors ; 
whereas the price of the funds in which it is invested, fluctuates. 
Besides which the Government are compelled to take the money of 
depositors when they choose ; which again they may withdraw when they 
choose on a given notice. The Government have no option when to 
take the money, and when to pay it off, as all other banks have ; on 
the contrary, as we have before stated, it is forced on them when it 
is abundant and the funds are high, and withdrawn when it is scarce 
and the funds are low, and, doubtless, this is the real cause why the 
Government always have been, and if no remedy is devised, always 
will be, losers by the Savings Banks. 

The question arises, whether any remedy can be proposed that 
will mitigate, if not obviate altogether, the losses which, aed the 
present system, are inevitable. 

It would doubtless be a very curious and interesting tale to 
examine the deposit accounts of Savings Banks, and (we commend 
the hint to the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade) to 
classify their amounts from, at, or under £5, and from £5 to £10, 
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and so on for every additional £5 up to £100, or to the highest sum 
allowed to be deposited, and then trace by the sums deposited and 
withdrawn in which series of classification the greatest fluctuations 
take place, for it is these fluctuating accounts which occasion the 
leaks or losses of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer so bitterly 
complains. It would then be ascertained whether it is the 
fluctuations of the large or small deposits which cause the loss; if 
the small, it must be submitted to for the sake of encouraging 
thrift among the poor, but if the large, it might be remedied in 
one of two ways: either by giving notice to the depositor of sums 
above a certain amount that no larger amount of interest than two- 
and-a-half per cent. would be allowed them on these deposits; or 
that, if they preferred it, the Government would invest their deposits 
in the funds at the price the funds stood on the day of their deposit, 
which should be notified in their book, on which the Government 
would allow two-and-three-quarter per cent. interest—on the wnder- 
standing that if the funds were lower on the day on which they gave 
notice of withdrawal than that notified in their Book, the loss on the 
investment should be borne by the depositor and not by the Govern- 
ment: for instance, if the funds were 92 on the day the deposit 
say of £10 was made and notified in the book, and only 90 the day 
the £10 was withdrawn, the loss of two per cent. would fall on the 
depositor and not on the Government ; but if the funds were higher, 
in that case the Government to return the deposit and the interest. 

The sum of £10 is only fixed on by way of illustration—and we 
are aware that sometimes a deposit like that fluctuates and is with- 
drawn or added to by degrees—but it is suspected that these are 
not the kind of deposits which cause the losses. A student only of 
Savings Banks statistics, made out on the principle above indicated, 
could arrive at a correct conclusion as to the nature and amounts of the 
deposits which cause the losses, losses which certainly might to a great 
extent be stopped by the means suggested; but this could only be 
done in deposits above a given amount, when deposited and withdrawn 
in one amount and not by degrees, as otherwise the trouble would be 
too great. 

But in addition to this the losses could be not only further mitigated 
but converted into a profit if the Government would extend the 
banking principle of the Savings Banks by allowing the Post Office, 
under direct Government control, to supply all other Savings Banks 
which are under trustees * with notes of the uniform denomination of 
£1, bearing interest at the rate of two per cent. per annum in payment 
of withdrawn deposits, which notes should be legal tender, and 
receivable for all Government dues and taxes. The issue of these 
notes to be limited solely to the payment of deposits, and when 

* Through the medium of the Post Office. 
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tendered again to the Savings Banks as deposits but not otherwise, 
the interest accfued on them to be either paid or credited as a deposit, 
and the note itself to be cancelled, but otherwise to remain in circula- 
tion until paid off by the Post Office. 

By this means the Government would be saved the leakage, or 
losses now complained of, as the Government would not have to 
bring the Stock in which the savings are invested to market. It 
would remain as security for the notes in circulation, and would 
pay the Government three and a quarter per cent., while they would 
only be paying two per cent. for the notes in circulation. This 
operation would be giving the Savings Banks a clear profit of 
one per cent., which might be kept as a reserve fund; or applied to 
cancelling the notes, so that ultimately the Government might have 
a surplus in hand, when the balance came to be struck between the 
value of the assets and deposits in the hands of the Savings Bank 
authorities. 

We are not quite clear whether the Post Office issuing a note 
bearing two per cent. interest, would be considered by the law 
officers of the Crown, as an infringement on the privilege of the 
Bank of England to issue notes within a radius of sixty miles round 
London. But this is a mere matter of arrangement, for the Bank of 
England is not likely to raise any difficulties against a measure which 
would avert the possibility of a very serious danger, not only to the 
Government, but to itself in case of a panic amongst the Savings 
Banks depositors, who now might demand gold for their notes. But 
the Post Office notes would be legal tender, bearing interest, but not 
convertible into gold at the Bank of England, and being all of the 
denomination of £1—the public would not require gold for them, but 
pass them as a circulating medium. 

Besides which, the public would clearly understand, and duly 
appreciate (for all are interested in maintaining public credit), that 
the issue of Post Office notes for the payment of Savings Banks 
Depositors 2s to prevent panic, as well as an annual loss which they 
themselves have ultimately to make good, and pay. 

The Savings Banks depositors, to whom these notes will be paid 
in the first instance, will receive them with avidity, because they 
know that the longer they retain them, from the fact of their bearing 
interest, the more valuable they will become. Tradespeople and 
Banks will be glad to keep them in their tills for the same reason— 
because they know that their security is perfect, and they can always 
be paid away for government taxes, stamps, customs, excise, &c., or 
for any debt, and they will certainly be the most popular currency in 
existence. 

The interest on notes might be paid half yearly, at any Post Office 
in the United Kingdom, at the same time the dividends on the 
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public funds are paid, but the months of May and November would 
be the best times for its payment, for it is a great point to equalise 
payments over the whole year. 

The present system on which Savings Banks are conducted, is 
fraught with danger both to the Government and to the public, and it 
is to be hoped that the Government will not delay to bring in a Bill 
to avert it; he is a bold man who can sleep in peace, with such a 
standing menace staring him in the face as our Savings Banks now 
are. England, however peaceably inclined, might be forced into 
war for the protection of her own interests, trade might become de- 
pressed—wheat 7s some thirty-five per cent. higher than last year—we 
might have a bad harvest—and most certainly we have an extermina- 
ting war, ravaging and destroying some of the most fertile and corn- 
producing countries in Europe. Besides these evils, we have cattle- 
plagues and very high prices both of bread, meat, and provisions ; 
and what is most important, a general tendency to lower wages ; 
all these things have a tendency to affect depositors in Savings 
Banks, and cause withdrawals. 

It may be asked, what amount of notes should the Post Office be 
allowed to issue? That would entirely depend on the amount which 
Savings Banks depositors may require in payment of their deposits. 
It would be distinctly provided in the Act of Parliament that no issue 
of notes by the Post Office would be legal, save in payment of deposits. 
But it may be said, other notes may be paid in by depositors, while the 
notes issued by the Savings Banks will remain in circulation ; but all 
the Post Office authorities who have the management of the Savings 
Banks will have to take care of, is that the deposits are invested in the 
public funds, and that an equilibrium is maintained between assets and 
liabilities. Besides, if other notes and cash are paid in as deposits, and 
Savings Bank notes paid out for deposits, an equilibrium could always 
be brought about through the clearing ; and the Post Office authorities 
would take authority to pay them off either by arrangement with the 
holders, or when they are presented for payment of interest—or when 
the funds were very high it might be prudent at times to fund them ; 
these details of management, however, must be left to the Banking 
Department of the Post Office. 

A further fact must always be borne in mind, that the public 
fands pay three and a quarter per cent., whereas the Post Office 
notes will only pay two per cent. interest, and as to excess of issue, if 
there be one thing more certain in finance than another, it is that you 
cannot force a circulation—besides which, the deposits in Savings 
Banks likely to be demanded, are themselves limited. 

It always requires, unfortunately, in this country, some fearful 
disaster before the Government can be induced to move, but fortunately 
at this particular moment, the “leaks” of the Savings Banks are 
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slightly disturbing the serenity of no less a personage than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We have pointed out the peril of our financial system arising out of 
the very thrift of the people. We venture to think that we have 
also suggested a remedy which nothing but short-sighted timidity on 
the part of the Government should prevent being carried into 
immediate operation. 

From the fact of the notes bearing two per cent. interest, and being 
issued to prevent an annual loss to the Government, which might 
eulminate in times of panic in a great national disaster, and the issue 
being strictly defined to the payment of depositors in Savings Banks, 
and always represented by Government Securities, it is impossible 
that any reasonable objection can be urged against this simple but 
effectual remedy to a very great peril to our Financial System. 











Sonnet. 


I ruoveut I was quite happy yesterday ; 
I thought I was, and told mine own heart so, 
But in the telling felt a tremor go 
Down thro’ the joy, which clove a secret way 
To where a little shivering sorrow lay 
Deeper than joy. And yet, I do not know 
Whether, if I could kill that hidden woe, 


The joy might not be driven too away. 

So close the twain are! Nay, in our best life, 

So blent are pain and gladness, rest and strife ; 

To make our draughts of joy quite pure and clear, 
Fate drops into the cup a human tear ; 

A sigh for one who may not share its bliss 

Will sometimes rise, and mingle in love’s own dear kiss. 





An 3rish Port and Wovelist. 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


A nosLe Huguenot family, owning considerable property in Nor- 
mandy, the Le Fanus of Caen, were, upon the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, deprived of their ancestral estates of Mandeville, 
Sequeville, and Cresseron; but, owing to their possessing influential 
relatives at the court of Louis the Fourteenth, were allowed to quit 
their country for England, unmolested, with their personal property. 
We meet with John Le Fanu de Sequeville and Charles Le Fanu de 
Cresseron, as cavalry officers, in William the Third’s army ; Charles 
being so distinguished a member of the King’s staff that he was 
presented with William’s portrait from his master’s own hand, and 
afterwards served as a major of dragoons under Marlborough. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, William Le Fanu was 
the sole survivor of his family. He married Henrietta Raboteau de 
Puggi, the last of another great and noble Huguenot family, whose 
escape from France, as a child, by the aid of a Roman Catholic uncle 
in high position at the French court, was effected after adventures of 
the most romantic danger. 

Joseph Le Fanu, the eldest of the sons of this marriage who left 
issue, held the office of Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. He married 
for the second time Alicia, daughter of Thomas Sheridan and sister of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his brother, Captain Henry Le Fanu, of 
Leamington, being united to the only other sister of the great wit 
and orator. 

Dean Thomas Philip Le Fanu, the eldest son of Joseph Le Fanu, 
became by his wife Emma, daughter of Dr. Dobbin, F.T.C.D., the 
father of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, the subject of this memoir, whose 
name is so familiar to English and American readers as one of the 
greatest masters of the weird and the terrible amongst our modern 
novelists. 

Born in Dublin on the 28th of August, 1814, he did not begin to 
speak until he was more than two years of age; but when he had 
once started, the boy showed an unusual aptitude in acquiring fresh 
words, and using them correctly. 

The first evidence of literary taste which he gave was in his sixth 
year, when he made several little sketches with explanatory remarks 
written beneath them, after the manner of Du Maurier’s, or Charles 
Keene’s humorous illustrations in ‘Punch.’ 
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One of these, preserved long afterwards by his mother, represented 
a balloon in mid-air, and two aéronauts, who had occupied it, falling 
headlong to earth, the disaster being explained by these words: “See 
the effects of trying to go to Heaven.” 

As a mere child, he was a remarkably good actor, both in tragic and 
comic pieces, and was hardly twelve years old when he began to 
write verses of singular spirit for one so young. At fourteen, he 
produced a long Irish poem, which he never permitted any one but his 
mother and brother to read. 

To that brother, Mr. William Le Fanu, Secretary to the Irish 
Board of Works, to whom, as the suggester of Sheridan Le Fanu’s 
‘Phaudrig Croohore’ and ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ Irish ballad literature 
owes a delightful debt, and whose richly humorous and passion- 
ately pathetic powers as a raconteur of these poems have only 
doubled that obligation in the hearts of those who have been happy 
enough to be his hearers. To Mr. William Le Fanu we are indebted 
for the following extracts from the first of his works, which the boy- 
author seems to have set any store by :— 


“Muse of Green Erin, break thine icy slumbers! 
Strike once again thy wreathéd lyre! 
Burst forth once more and wake thy tuneful numbers! 
Kindle again thy long extinguished fire! 


Why should I bid thee, Muse of Erin, waken ? 

Why should I bid thee strike thy harp once more? 
Better to leave thee silent and forsaken 

Than wake thee but thy glories to deplore. 


How could I bid thee tell of Tara’s Towers, 
Where once thy sceptred Princes sate in state, 
Where rose thy music, at the festive hours, 
Through the proud halls where listening thousands sate ? 


Fallen are thy fair palaces, thy country’s glory, 
Thy tuneful bards are banishéd or slain, 

Some rest in glory on their deathbeds gory, 
And some have lived to feel a foeman’s chain. 


Yet for the sake of thy unhappy nation, 
Yet for the sake of Freedom’s spirit fled, 

Tet thy wild harpstrings, thrilled with indignation, 
Peal a deep requiem o’er thy sons that bled. 


O yes! like the last breath of evening sighing, 
Sweep thy cold hand the silent strings along, 

Flash like the lamp beside the hero dying, 
Then hushed for ever be thy plaintive song.” 


But besides the poetical powers with which he was endowed, in 
common with the great Brinsley and his daughter, Lady Dufferin, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton, young Sheridan Le Fanu also possessed 
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an irresistible humour and an oratorical gift that, as a student of Old 
Trinity, made him a formidable rival of the best of the young debaters 
of his time at the “ College Historical,” not a few of whom have since 
reached the highest eminence at the Irish bar, after having long 
enlivened and charmed St. Stephen’s by their wit and oratory. 

Amongst his compeers he was remarkable for his sudden, fiery 
eloquence of attack, and ready and rapid powers of repartee when on 
his defence. But Le Fanu, whose understanding was elevated by a 
deep love of the classics, in which he took university honours, and 
further heightened by an admirable knowledge of our own great 
authors, was not to be tempted away by oratory from literature, his 
first and, as it proved, his last love. 

Very soon after leaving college, and just when he was called to the 
Bar, about the year 1838, he bought the Warder, a Dublin news- 
paper, of which he was editor, and took what many of his best friends 
and admirers, looking to his high prospects as a barrister, regarded at 
the time as a fatal step in his career to fame. 

Just before this period, Le Fanu had taken to writing humorous 
Irish stories, afterwards published in the ‘ Dublin University Maga- 
zine,’ such as the ‘ Quare Gander,’ ‘ Jim Sullivan’s Adventures in the 
Big Snow,’ ‘ The Ghost of the Bonesetter,’ &c. 

These stories his brother William Le Fanu was in the habit of telling 
for his friends’ amusement, and about the year 1837, when he was about 
twenty-three years of age, Joseph Le Fanu said to him that he thought 
an Irish story in verse would tell well, and that if he would choose 
him a subject suitable for recitation, he would write him one. “ Write 
me an Irish ‘Young Lochinvar,” said his brother; and in a few 
days he handed him ‘ Phaudrig Croohore,’ Anglice, ‘ Patrick Crohore.’ 

“Oh! Phaudrig Croohore was the broth of a boy, 
And he stood sia foot eight, 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
Tis Phaudrig was great, 
And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 
And hung over the scars left by many a fight, 
And his voice like the thunder was deep, sthrong, and loud, 
And his eye like the lightning from under the cloud.” 


Phaudrig was a great favourite with all the girls from “ thirty-five 
undher,” but 


“Of all the sweet girls that smiled on him, one 
Was the girl of his heart, and he loved her alone; 
For warm as the sun, as the rock firm and sure, 
Was the love of the heart of Phaudrig Croohore.” 


But unfortunately for the course of their true love, the Croohores 
and O’Briens were the Montagus and Capulets of the barony, and, 
more unfortunately still, Phaudrig had generally got the best of the 
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O’Briens—whose allies, the O’Hanlons, had also suffered severely at 
his hands; but Michael O'Hanlon, the head of his clan, takes the 
most deadly revenge possible on his rival; he induces O’Brien to make 
a match between him and Kathleen, and we are thus introduced upon 
the wedding scene—the action of which is wonderfully true to Irish 
nature, and inspired throughout by a fine dramatic instinct. 


‘When Shrove-tide came on, 
The company assembled, three hundred, if one. 
There was all the O’Hanlons, and Murphys, and Carthys, 
And all the young girls and boys of their parties. 
The O’Briens, of coorse, gathered sthrong on that day, 
And the pipers and fiddlers was tearing away. 
There was roaring and jumping, and jigging and flinging, 
And joking and blessing, and hissing and singing; 
And they were all laughing, why not, to be sure, 
How O’Hanlon kem inside of Phaudrig Croohore. 
And they talked and they laughed the whole length of the table, 
Ating and drinking all while they wor able, 
And with fiddling and piping, and roaring like thundher, 
Your head ye’d think fairly was splittin’ assundher. 
Then the priest cried out, ‘Silence, ye blackguards agin,’ 
And he tuck up his prayer-book just goin’ to begin, 
And they all held their breath from their fumin’ and bawlin’— 
So silent, you’d notice the smallest pin fallin’, 
And the priest was just beginning to read, when the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Croohore. 
Oh! Phaudrig Croohore was the broth of a boy, 

And he stood six foot eight, 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
"Tis Phaudrig was great. 

And he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 
As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
And none sthrove to stop him, for Phaudrig was great, 
And he stood all alone, just opposite the sate 
Where O’Hanlon and Kathleen, his beautiful bride, 
Where sated so illigant out, side by side, 
And he gave her one look that her heart nearly broke, 
Then he turned to O’Brien, her father, and spoke, 
And his voice, like the thundher, was deep, sthrong, and loud, 
And his eye shone like lightning from undher the cloud, 
‘I didn’t come here like a tame crawling mouse, 
But I stand like a man in my inimy’s house! 
In the field, on the road, Phaudrig never knew fear 
Of his foeman, and God knows he scorns it here. 
So leave me at ease for three minutes or four, 
Till I spake to the girl I'll never see more.’ 
And to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its tone, 
For he thought of the days when he called her his own. 
And his eye blazed like lightning from undher the cloud, 
On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 
And says he, ‘Kathleen, bawn, is it thrue, what I hear, 
That you marry of your free choice without threat or fear? 
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If so, spake the word, and I'll turn and depart, 

Chated once and once only by woman’s false heart !’ 

Oh! sorrow and woe made the poor girl dumb, 

And she thried hard to speak, but the words wouldn't come, 
For the sownd of his voice as he stood there forenint her, 
Went cowld on her heart as the night wind in winter, 

And the tears in her blue eyes stood thrembling to flow, 
And pale was her cheek as the moonshine on snow ; 

Then the heart of bold Phaudrig swelled high in its place, 
For he knew, by one look in that beautiful face, 

Though foemen and sthrangers their pledged hands might sever, 
Her thrue heart was his and his only for ever, 

And he lifted his voice like the eagle’s hoarse call, 

And says Phaudrig, ‘She’s mine, in spite of ye all.’ 

Then up jumped O’Hanlon, and a tall boy was he, 

And he looked on bold Phaudrig as firm as could be, 
And says he, ‘By the Holy, before ye go out, 

Bould Phaudrig Croohore, you must fight for a bout ;’ 
And Phaudrig made answer, ‘T’ll do my endeavour!’ 

And with one blow he stretched bowld O’Hanlon for ever. 
In his arms he took Kathleen and sprang to the door, 
Flung her on the horse and leaped up before; 

And they all were so bothered that not a man stirred, 
Till the galloping hoofs on the pavement were heard. 
Then up they all started, like bees in a swarm, 

And they riz a great shout like the burst of a storm. 

And they roared and they ran, and they shouted galore, 
But Kathleen and Phaudrig they never saw more.” 


Of course this poem has the disadvantage not only of being written 
after ‘ Young Lochinvar, but also that of having been directly inspired 
by it; and yet, although wanting in the rare and graceful finish of 
the original, the Irish copy has, we feel, so much fire and feeling 
that it at least tempts us to regret that Scott’s poem was not written 
in that heart-stirring Northern dialect without which the noblest of 
our British ballads would lose half their spirit. Indeed, we may 
safely say that some of Le Fanu’s lines, which we have printed in 
italics, are finer than any in ‘ Young Lochinvar, simply because they 
seem to speak straight from a people's heart, not to be the mere echoes 
of medieval romance. 

‘ Phaudrig Croohore’ did not appear in print in the ‘ Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine’ till 1844, twelve years after its composition, when it 
was included amongst the Purcell Papers. 

To return to the year 1837. Mr. William Le Fanu, the suggester 
of this ballad, who was from home at the time, now received daily 
instalments of the second and more remarkable of his brother's Irish 
poems—‘ Shamus O’Brien ’ (James O’Brien)—learning them by heart 
as they reached him, and, fortunately, never forgetting them, for his 
brother Joseph kept no copy of the ballad, and he had himself to 
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write it out from memory ten years after, when the poem appeared 
in the ‘ University Magazine.’ 

Though ‘ Shamus O’Brien’ is so much better known than ‘ Phaudrig 
Croohore’ to English, Irish, and American audiences as a favourite 
piece for recitation with Samuel Lover and other popular declaimers, 
we are tempted by the advantage afforded by the possession of an 
authorised edition of this poem to make some quotations from it: for 
Mr. William Le Fanu, to whom we are indebted for this version, as 
also for a correct copy of ‘ Phaudrig Croohore,’ informs us, “I have 
not seen correct copies of either in any of the volumes of national 
songs,” &c. This is Shamus O’Brien, a determined Ninety-eighter, 
the “ bravest and hardiest boy of them all.” 


“His limbs were well set, and his body was light, 
And the keen fangéd hound hadn’t teeth half as white; 
And his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 
And his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red; 
And for all that, he wasn’t an ugly going boy, 
For the divil himself couldn’t blaze with his eye, 
So funny and wicked, so dark and so bright, 
Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night.” 


Well! Shamus was the best mower, hurler, jumper, and fencer to 
be met with, and as to his dancing— 


“The men used to stare 
And the women turned crazy, he done it so quare,” 


But Shamus was not satisfied by mere social successes, he coveted 
the higher admiration of his neighbours by becoming the terror of all 
the “ magistrates,” “sogers,” and “ yeomen” of the district. 


“But the fox must sleep, sometimes the lion must rest, 
And Treachery preys on the blood of the best, 
Afther many a brave action of power and pride, 
And many a hard night on the mountain’s bleak side, 
And many great dangers and toils overpast, 
In the darkness of night he was taken at last. 
Now, Shamus, look back on the beautiful moon, 
For the door of your prison must close on you soon, 
And take your last look on her dim lovely light, 
That falls on the mountains and valleys this night, 
One look at the village, one look at the flood, 
And one at the shelthering, far distant wood— 
Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill, 
And farewell to the friends that will think of you still. 
Farewell to the hurling, the patthern and wake, 
And farewell to the girl that would die for your sake.” 


After a few weeks the trial comes on with— 


“ The court-house so thronged that the people were bothered, 
With attorneys and criers on the point of being smothered. 
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And the counsellors almost gave over for dead, 

And the jury sittin’ up in their box overhead, 

And the judge settled out so determined and big, 
With the gown on his back, and an illigant new wig. 
And Shamus was called, and the minute ’twas said, 
The Court was as still as the heart of the dead, 

And they heard but the opening of one prison lock, 
And Shamus O’Brien came into the dock. 

For a minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 
And he looked at the bars so firm and so sthrong, 
And he saw that he had not a hope or a friend, 
And he folded his arms as he stood there alone 

As calm and as cold as a statue of stone.” 


He is asked whether he pleads guilty or not, and replies: 


“ My Lord, if you ask me if in my life-time 
I thought any threason or did any crime 
That should call to my cheek as I stand alone here 
The hot blush of shame or the coldness of fear, 
Though I stood by my grave, to receive my death blow, 
Before God and the world, I answer you No! 
But if you would ask me, as I think it like, 
If in the rebellion I carried a pike, 
And fought for ould Ireland from the first to the close, 
And shed the heart-blood of her bitterest foes, 
_ answer you Yes, and I tell you again, 
Though I stand here to perish, it’s my glory that then 
In her cause I was willing my veins should run dhry, 
And that now for her sake I am ready to die. 
Then the silence was great, and the jury smiled bright, 
And the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made light.” 


He puts on the black cap. 


«Then Shamus’s mother, in the crowd standing by, 
Called out to the judge with a pitiful cry, 
‘Oh! judge darlin’, don’t! oh! don’t say the word! 
The craythur is young—have mercy, my lord; 
He was foolish—he didn’t know what he was doing, 
You don’t know him, my lord! oh! don’t give him to_ruin, 
He’s the kindliest craythur, the tendherest hearted, 
Don’t part us for ever, we that’s so long parted; 
Judge, mavourneen! forgive him, forgive him, my lord, 
And God will forgive you—oh! don’t say the word! 
That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 
When he saw that he wasn’t quite forgot and forsaken, 
And down his pale cheeks, at the words of his mother, 
The big tears were running fast one after th’ other; 
And he thried hard to hide them and wipe them away, 
But in vain, for his hands were too fast bound that day. 
And two or three times he endeavoured to spake, 
But his sthrong manly voice used to falther and break. 
But at last by the strength of his mounting pride 
He conquered, and mastered his grief’s swelling tide, 
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And says he, ‘Mother darling, don’t break your poor heart, 
For sooner or later the dearest must part, 

And God knows it’s better than wandering in fear, 

On the bleak trackless mountains among the wild deer, 
To lie in the grave.... 

Then mother, my darling, don’t cry any more, 

Or make me seem broken in this my last hour. 

For I wish, when my head is lying under the raven, 
No thrue man can say that I died like a craven;’ 
Then towards the judge Shamus bent down his head, 
And that minute the solemn death sentence was said. 


“The morning was bright, and the mist rose on high, 
And the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky; 
But why are the men standing idle so late, 
And why do the crowds gather thick in the sthreet? 
What went they to talk of, what went they to see, 
And why does the long rope hang from the cross tree? 
Now, Shamus O’Brien, pray fervent and fast, 
May the saints take your soul, for this day is your last; 
Pray fast, and pray sthrong, for the minute is nigh, 
When sthrong, proud, and great as you are, you must die. 
And fasther and fasther the crowds gathered there, 
Boys, horses, and gingerbreads, just like a fair. 
And whisky was sellin’ and cus-a-muck too, 
And old hags and young women enjoyin’ the brew, 
And ould Tim Mulvany he med the remark 
That there wasn’t sich a crowd since the time of Noah’s ark. 
And begorra ’twas thrue for him, for divil such a skrudge, 
Such divershin and crowds was known since the deluge. 
* * * # * 
Well, at last they threw open the big prison gate, 
And out come the sheriffs and sogers in state, 
And a cart in the middle, and Shamus was in it, 
Not paler but prouder than ever that minute. 
And as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 
With praying and blessing and all the girls cryin’, 
A wild wailing sound came on by degrees, 
Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowing through threes. 
On, on, to the gallows the sheriffs are gone, 
And the cart and the sogers go steadily on, 
And at every side swelling around of the cart, 
A wild sorrowful cry, that would open yer heart. 
Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 
And the hangman gets up with the rope in his hand, 
And the priest gives his blessing and goes down on to the ground, 
An Shamus O’Brien throws one last look around; 
And the hangman dhrew near, and the people grew still, 
Young faces turned sickly and warm hearts grew chill, 
And all being ready, his neck was made bare 
For the gripe of the life-sthrangling cord to prepare, 
And the good priest has left him, having said his last prayer; 
But the good priest done more, for his hands he unbound, 
And with one daring spring Jim has leaped to the ground. 
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Bang! bang! go the carbines, and clash go the sabres; 

He’s not down! he’s alive still!—now stand to him, neighbours. 
Through the smoke and the horses he’s into the crowd— 

By the heavens, he is free! Then thunder more loud. 

By one shout from the people the heavens were shaken— 

One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 


Few will deny that this poem contains passages most faithfully, if 
fearfully, picturesque, and that it is characterised throughout by 
tragic intensity, a profound pathos, and an abundant though at times 
a too grotesquely incongruous humour. Can we wonder, then, at the 
immense popularity with which Samuel Lover recited it in the United 
States? For to Lover's admiration of the poem, and his addition of 
it to his entertainment, Shamus O’Brien owes its introduction into 
America, where it is now so popular. Lover added some lines of his 
own to the poem, made Shamus emigrate to the States, and set up a 
public-house. These added lines appeared in most of the published 
versions of the poem. But they are indifferent as verse, and certainly 
injure the dramatic effect of the poem. ¢ 

Shamus O’Brien is so generally attributed to Lover (indeed we re- 
member seeing it advertised for recitation on the occasion of a benefit 
at a leading London theatre as “by Samuel Lover”) that we are glad 
to be able to present our readers with the following letter upon the 
subject from Lover to William le Fanu: 


* Astor House, 
“ New York, U. S. America, 
“Sept. 30, 1846. 

“My pear Le Fanu,—In reading over your brother’s poem while I 
crossed the Atlantic, 1 became more and more impressed with its great 
beauty and dramatic effect—so much so that I determined to test its effect 
in public, and have done so here, on my first appearance, with the greatest 
success. Now Ihave no doubt there will be great praises of the poem, and 
people will suppose, most likely, that the composition is mine, and as you 
Invow (I take for granted) that I would not wish to wear a borrowed feather, 
I should be glad to give your brother’s name as the author, should he not 
object to have it known; but as his writings are often of so different a 
tone, I would not speak without permission to do so. It is true that in 
my programme my name is attached to other pieces, and no name appended 
to the recitation; so far, you will see I have done all I could to avoid 
‘appropriating,’ the spirit of which I might have caught here, with Irish 
aptitude; but I would like to have the means of telling all whom it may 
concern the name of thefauthor to whose head and heart it does so much 
honour. Pray, my dear Le Fanu, inquire, and answer me here by next 
packet, or as soon as convenient. My success here has been quite trium- 
phant. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“SamMvuEL LOVER.” 


We have heard it said (though without having inquired into the 
truth of the tradition) that ‘Shamus O’Brien’ was the result of a 
match at pseudo-national ballad writing made between Le Fanu and 
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several of the most brilliant of his young literary confreres at 
T.C.D. But however this may be, Le Fanu undoubtedly was no 
young Irelander; indeed he did the stoutest service as press writer in 
the Conservative interest, and was no doubt provoked as well as 
amused at the unexpected popularity to which his poem attained 
amongst the Irish Nationalists ; and it should be remembered that the 
ballad was written some eleven years before the outbreak of ’48, and 
at a time when a 98 subject might fairly have been regarded as 
legitimate literary property amongst the most loyal. 

We left Le Fanu as editor of the Warder. He afterwards pur- 
chased the Dublin Evening Packet, and much later the half-pro- 
prietorship of the Dublin Evening Mail. Fight or nine years ago 
he also became the owner and editor of the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine,’ which he sold about a year before his death in 1873, 
having previously parted with the Warder and his share in the 
Evening Mail. 

Amongst his earliest literary efforts were several Irish stories, some 
of a pathetic, others of a humorous character, but all abounding in 
talent, and exhibiting an intimate acquaintance with Irish peasant 
life. He also published a number of charming lyrics, generally 
anonymously, and it is to be feared that all clue to the identification 
of most of these is lost, except that of internal evidence. 

The following poem, undoubtedly his, should make general our 
regret at being unable to fix with certainty upon its fellows: 


“When moonshine falls on wave and wimple, 

And silvers every circling dimple 
That onward, onward sails, 

And fragrant hawthorns, wild and simple, 
Lend perfume to the gales, 

And the pale moon in heaven abiding, 

O’er midnight mists and mountains riding, 

Shines on the river smoothly gliding 
Through quiet dales, 


“TI wander there in solitude, 
Charmed by the chiming music rude 
Of streams that fret and flow; 
For by that eddying stream she stood 
On such a night I trow. 
For her the thorn its breath was lending, 
On this same stream her eye was bending, 
And with its voice her voice was blending, 
Long, long ago. 


“Wild stream, I walk by thee once more, 
I see thy hawthorns dim and hoar, 
I hear thy waters moan, 
The night wind sighs from shore to shore 
With hushed and hollow tone; 
VoL, L, 2. 
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But breezes on their bright way winging, 
And all thy waters endless singing, 
No more to me are gladness bringing, 

I am alone. 


“Years after years the swift way keeping, 

Like sere leaves down thy current sleeping, 
Are lost for aye and sped, 

And death the wintry sod is heaping 
Fast as flowers are shed, 

And she who wandered by my side, 

And breathed th’ enchantment o’er thy tide, 

That makes thee still my friend and guide— 
And she is dead.” 


From the specimens that we have given of them, we are sure our 
readers will join us in the sincere hope that Le Fanu’s ballads and 
songs may be shortly collected and published, and that their poetical 
merits may thus receive that full recognition which the fugitive and 
anonymous character of their publication has hitherto withheld from 
them. 

Le Fanu’s literary life may be divided into three distinct periods. 
During the first of these, and till his thirtieth year, he was an Irish 
ballad, song, and story writer, his first published story being the 
‘ Adventures of Sir Robert Ardargle, which appeared in the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine’ of 1838. 

In 1844 he was united to Miss Susan Bennett, the beautiful 
daughter of the late George Bennett, Q.C. From this time until 
her decease, in 1858, he devoted his energies almost entirely to press 
work, making, however, his first essays in novel writing during that 
period. The‘ Cock and Anchor,’ a chronicle of old Dublin city, his first 
and, in the opinion of competent critics, one of the best of his novels, 
seeing the light about the year 1850. This work, it is to be feared, 
is out of print, though there is now a cheap edition of ‘Torlogh 
O'Brien,’ its immediate successor. The comparative want of success 
of these novels seems to have deterred Le Fanu from using his pen, 
except as a press writer, until 1863, when the ‘ House by the Church- 
yard’ was published, and was soon followed by ‘Uncle Silas’ and his 
five other well-known novels. 

We have considered Le Fanu as a ballad writer and poet. Asa 
press writer he is still most honourably remembered for his learning 
and brilliancy, and the power and point of his sarcasm, which long 
made the Dublin Evening Mail the most formidable of Irish press 
critics; but as it is only as a poet and novelist that we have under- 
taken to regard Joseph Sheridan Le Fann, let us now pass to the con- 
sideration of him in the latter capacity, and in particular as the author 
of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 

There are evidences in ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ and even in ‘ Phaudrig 
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Croohore,’ of a power over the mysterious, the grotesque, and the 
horrible, which so singularly distinguish him as a novelist. 

‘Uncle Silas,’ the fairest as well as most familiar instance of this 
enthralling spell over his readers, is too well known a story to tell in 
detail. But how intensely and painfully distinct is the opening de- 
scription of the silent, inflexible Austin Ruthyn of Knowl, and his 
shy, sweet daughter Maude, the one so resolutely confident in his 
brother’s honour, the other so romantically and yet anxiously in- 
terested in her uncle—the sudden arrival of Dr. Bryrrly, the strange 
Swedenborgian, followed by the equally unexpected apparition of 
Madame de la Rongiére, Austin Ruthyn’s painful death, and the 
reading of his strange will consigning poor Maude to the protection 
of her unknown Uncle Silas—her cousin, good, bright, devoted Monica 
Knollys, and her dreadful distrust of Silas—Bartram Hangle and its 
uncanny occupants, and foremost amongst them Uncle Silas. 

This is his portrait : 

“ A face like marble, with a fearful monumental look, and, for an old 
man, singularly vivid, strange eyes, the singularity of which rather grew 
upon me as I looked; for his eyebrows were still black, though his hair 
descended from his temples in long locks of the purest silver and fine as 
silk, nearly to his shoulders. 

“He rose, tall and slight, a little stooped, all in black, with an ample 
black velvet tunic, which was rather a gown than a coat..... 

“T know I can’t convey in words an idea of this apparition, drawn, as it 
seemed, in black and white, venerable, bloodless, fiery-eyed, with its singular 
look of power, and an expression so bewildering,—was it derision, or 
anguish, or cruelty, or patience P 

“The wild eyes of this strange old man were fixed on me as he rose; an 
habitual contraction, which in certain lights took the character of a scowl, 
did not relax as he advanced towards me with a thin-lipped smile.” 


Old Dicken’ and his daughter Beauty, old L’Ameur and Dudley 
Ruthyn, now enter upon the scene, each a fresh shadow to deepen its 
already sombre hue, while the gloom gathers in spite of the glimpse 
of sunshine shot through it by the visit to Elverston. Dudley’s 
brutal encounter with Captain Oakley, and vile persecution of poor 
Maude till his love marriage comes to light, lead us on to the ghastly 
catastrophe, the hideous conspiracy of Silas and his son against the 
life of the innocent girl. 

It is interesting to know that the germ of Uncle Silas first ap- 
peared in the ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ of 1837 or 1838, asa 
short tale, entitled, ‘A Passage from the Secret History of an Irish 
Countess.” It next was published as “The Murdered Cousin” in a 
collection of Christmas stories, and finally developed into the three- 
volume novel we have just noticed. 

There are about Le Fanu’s narratives touches of nature which 
reconcile us to their always remarkeble and often supernatural inci- 

21u2 
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dents. His characters are well conceived and distinctly drawn, and 
strong soliloquy and easy dialogue spring unaffectedly from their 
lips. He is a close observer of Nature, and reproduces her wilder 
effects of storm and gloom with singular vividness; while he is 
equally at home in his descriptions of still life, some of which remind 
us of the faithfully minute detail of old Dutch pictures. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, amongst our living novelists, best compares 
with Le Fanu. Both of these writers are remarkable for the inge- 
nious mystery with which they develop their plots, and for the 
absorbing, if often over-sensational, nature of their incidents; but 
whilst Mr. Collins excites and fascinates our attention by an intense 
power of realism which carries us with unreasoning haste from cover 
to cover of his works, Le Fanu is an idealist, full of high imagination, 
and an artist who devotes deep attention to the most delicate detail 
in his portraiture of men and women, and his descriptions of the 
outdoor and indoor worlds—a writer, therefore, through whose preg- 
nant pages it would be often an indignity to hasten. And this more 
leisurely, and certainly more classical, conduct of his stories makes 
us remember them more fully and faithfully than those of the author 
of the ‘Woman in White.’ Mr. Collins is generally dramatic, and 
sometimes stagy, in his effects. Le Fanu, while less careful to arrange 
his plots so as to admit of their being readily adapted for the stage, 
often surprises us by scenes of so much greater tragic intensity that 
we cannot but lament that he did not, as Mr. Collins has done, 
attempt the drama, and so furnish another ground of comparison with 
his fellow-countryman, Maturin (also, if we mistake not, of French 
origin), whom, in his writings, Le Fanu far more closely resembles 
than Mr. Collins, asa master of the darker and stronger emotions of 
human character. But, to institute a broader ground of comparison 
between Le Fanu and Mr. Collins, whilst the idiosyncracies of the 
former’s characters, however immaterial those characters may be, 
seem always to suggest the minutest detail of his story, the latter 
would appear to consider plot as the prime, character as a subsidiary 
element in the art of novel writing. 

Those who possessed the rare privilege of Le Fanu’s friendship, 
and only they, can form any idea of the true character of the man, 
for after the death of his wife, to whom he was most deeply devoted, 
he quite forsook general society, in which his fine features, distin- 
guished bearing, and charm of conversation marked him out as the 
beau-idéal of an Irish wit and scholar of the old school. 

From this society he vanished so entirely that Dublin, always ready 
with a nickname, dubbed him “ The Invisible Prince ;” and indeed he 
was for long almost invisible, except to his family and most familiar 
friends, unless at odd hours of the evening, when he might occa- 
sionally be seen stealing, like the ghost of his former self, between 
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his newspaper office and his home in Merrion Square ; sometimes, 
too, he was to be encountered in an old out-of-the-way bookshop 
poring over some rare black letter Astrology or Demonology. 

To one of these old bookshops he was at one time a pretty frequent 
visitor, and the bookseller relates how he used to come in and ask 
witk his peculiarly pleasant voice and smile, “ Any more ghost stories 
for me, Mr. ——?” and how, on a fresh one being handed to him, he 
would seldom leave the shop until he had read it from cover to cover. 
This taste for the supernatural seems to have grown upon him after 
his wife’s death, and influenced him so deeply that, had he not been 
possessed of a deal of shrewd common sense, there might have been 
danger of his embracing some of the visionary doctrines in which he 
was so learned. But no! even Spiritualism, to which not a few of 
his brother novelists succumbed, whilst affording congenial material 
for our artist of the superhuman to work upon, did not escape his 
severest satire. 

Shortly after completing his last novel, strange to say, bearing the 
title, ‘Willing to Die, Le Fanu breathed his last at his home 
No. 18, Merrion Square South, at the age of fifty-nine. 

“ He was a man,” writes the author of a brief memoir of him in 
the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ “ who thought deeply, especially 
on religious subjects. To those who knew him, he was very dear; 
they admired him for his learning, his sparkling wit, and pleasant 
conversation, and loved him for his manly virtues, for his noble 
and generous qualities, his gentleness, and his loving, affectionate 
nature.” And we cannot but feel, from our own knowledge of the 
man, how deeply deserved are these simple words of sincere regard for 
Joseph Sheridan Le Faau. 
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A Spanish Certulia. 


In a country where ladies are but very ill-educated, or have no educa- 
tion at all,* it must be confessed that, among both sexes, a great deal of 
palique, or trifling talk, has become the fashion. 

Of domestic life, family life, in the English sense of the phrase, 
there is very little; the gentleman or tradesman indulges in palique, 
chiefly political, at his casino, where he whiles away, with coffee and 
cigarette, his profitless afternoon. The lady has her “ kettle-drum,” 
without the kettle, at 3 or 4 p.m, gathering around her her few 
friends, or acquaintances, who indulge in an hour’s palique, and then, 
gathering their trailing dresses around them, sail out in couples for 
the simple meal at home, to be followed by the inevitable paseo in the 
accustomed avenue, or the theatre, or a visit to the vendor of sweet 
drinks, almond-milk, orangeade, lemonade, or the like. 

It is only just to say, that among the Republican sections there is 
a great yearning after pure, simple, domestic family life, and I was 
much struck the other day by a gentleman of high position in Madrid 
saying to me, “I and my wife mix with the Republicans only, for 1 
find them the only pure circle.” 

Bookshelves are very rare in Spain, and bound books still rarer, 
among the middle classes. In fact, the literature of the country is at 
the lowest ebb ; there is plenty of it, such as it is, but it is of a kind 
neither to interest nor to improve its readers. 

The daily paper, in fact, seems the chief fodder for the mind, and, 
that being its daily pabulum, no wonder that it becomes enervated, and 
effeminate, and that the want of a good, cheap, wholesome literature is 
grievously felt on all sides. 

A bound book is very rare, it is scarcely to be found in any of the 
Librerias, the books being simply in paper covers, and advertised in 
the following fashion. 

In the newspapers, there is scarcely a single advertisement of new 
and forth-coming books, but a lad brings round twice a week, to every 
house, a few specimen sheets, generally with engravings, of the forth- 
coming work of his employer, which, if you fill up the form enclosed 
in the sheets, will be left at your door in weekly parts, price two reals 
(5d.) per part. In three days, the lad goes his rounds again, and 
collects all the specimen sheets, and the subscribers’ names, taking the 


* Education is, however, on the increase, owing to the impetus giver. 
to it during the Republic in Spain. 
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former to the inmates of another street. This shows a little the 
frugality of Spanish life. 

These books are generally the wildest and most improbable love 
stories, or narratives of such and such a criminal’s career and death, or 
they are deeply devotional works ; and they stand in the place of the 
ordinary English magazine, or three-volume novel. 

Books and reading being scarce, light talk takes their place, and it 
is my purpose, in the present paper, to introduce my readers to a 
Spanish “ Tertulia,” or afternoon ladies’ party ; in fact, an economical 
kettle-drum. 

Let us take a peep at the hostess and her reception-room before the 
guests drop in. The Spaniards are essentially and peculiarly a well 
and gracefully-dressed nation, but the “‘ undress uniform,” the dress of 
the lady of the middle class is as simple, if not dowdy and shabby, as 
it can well be. 

She—the lady of the house—a true lady as well as a true woman, is 
seated in a quiet corner of her kitchen, taking her late breakfast, which 
is a spare feast! a couple of fried eggs, a roll, and a cup of café noir. 

But one moment ago, had you seen her quivering lips, and hands 
clasped upon her knees, you had said, as she watched the eggs frying, 
“She must be in deep mental distress.” But no, ask her, and she will 
tell you what preoccupied her mind—‘“ Rezo,” so she will say, without 
any idea of cant or boasting—‘ Rezo tres credos miéntras los huevos son 
cociendo,” i.e., “I pray three credos while the eggsare cooking.” So 
simple in their faith, their habits, their devotions are these children 
of Nature. 

And how is she dressed ? 

She simply wears, as is the custom with Spanish ladies in the house, 
a dress without any waist to it; it is, in winter, of stuff, or flannel : 
in summer, of print or calico. It flows down loosely behind, and is 
gathered in but little round the waist ; this is the morning dress in 
vogue, and, fitting easily to a good plump figure, such as is the rule in 
Spain, it forms a dress at once négligée and graceful. Meanwhile, her 
servant is fussing about, arranging the little household affairs of the 
kitchen, and tending the flickering charcoal, when suddenly—(re- 
member there are no professed servants, no servant-girlism in Spain ; 
all can stew, and go all can be cooks, and the lines of demarcation 
between this sort of maid, and that sort of maid, are unknown)— 
suddenly—a crack—a hissing of burning grease—and lo, the tiny 
brown jar full of the puchero, or stew, of luscious ham and tender 
chicken, is a wreck. 

Up jumps the mistress, in a passion, and absolutely bursting into 
tears. “Oh! ahi! ahi! la criada! Yo soy eriada de toda la 
casa! Oh, qué tia, qué bestia, qué brebona!” i.e. “Oh! what a 
servant! Iam myself servant of all the house! Oh! what an aunt, 
what a brute, what a rascally girl you are!” 
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Every one in Spain, when familiarly spoken of, is called “an aunt” 
or “an uncle,” with an epithet of disparagement attached. 

The tears of the simple-minded lady rain down; suddenly, some 
friend puts in an appearance, with a smiling face. “Pepa, what in 
Heaven’s name is the matter? what are you crying for?” 

In a moment the ridiculous features of the domestic situation present 
themselves to Pepa’s mind, for the Spanish sense of the ludicrous is keen 
indeed ; the tears are turned into smiles and laughter, and Doiia Pepa 
says, “ Yo hé sido luchando con mi criada mas que media hora,” ie, 
“T have been struggling with my servant for above half-an-hour”—then 
round she turns to the servant, and, bursting with laughter and real 
goodnature, says, “ Anda, hija, ti,” ie. “Trot about, my daughter.” 

The old patriarchal form of greeting is still in vogue. An old man 
of sixty will call his wife “my daughter,” and a woman will call her 
servant-man “my son.” The servant “trots about;” she cleans the 
door-handles with lemon, while her mistress, sorro in hand, flips the 
dust from chair and table, and, that concluded, places the charcoal 
pan, generally handsome and of brass, in a framework of wood, in the 
middle of the room, which is then fumigated with lavender flowers 
strewn upon the charcoal, and cebu, or ribbon, of Bruges. Almost 
every Spanish reception-room smells, as you enter it, exactly like an 
incense-filled church. 

The graceful, trailing, rich black silk dress, the flowing mantilla, 
rippling in many a fold adown the sloping shoulders, the tiny boot, 
open in front to disclose the richly-embroidered stocking, the ever- 
lasting fan in hand, all these are too well known to need description ; 
suffice it to say that the lady of the house, and the guests, are, as a 
rule, quite a study for their graceful bearing and dress. A slovenly 
person is never seen, nor one dressed in bad taste. 

Nor is crinoline, or a short dress, or a looped-up dress, known or 
seen; nor is there such a thing—save in Frenchified Madrid—as a 
‘fast young lady,” that abomination of English middle-class life ; nor 
is one word of “slang” ever heard at these Tertulias. The Spanish 
lady may or may not be fast, but she never becomes unwomanly ; she 
may or may not say what is a little broad, but she never talks 
loud, or raises her voice to a shrill pitch. And never, in Spain, does 
one hear a hearty laugh. As well might one expect to hear a wild- 
bird sing in Andalucia! 

Of many of the Spanish ladies whom one meets casually, it may be 
truly affirmed that, with all their simple unsophisticated ways, they 
are possessed of a refinement of tone, manner, language, and feeling 
which completely wins one’s admiration; and that, ill-educated as 
are the generality, yet of every second lady it might be said, as 
the true-hearted and chivalrous Dick Steele said of his ideal woman, 
“To have known her is to have loved her; to have loved her is 
to have had a liberal education.” 
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The guests come in, some alone; the younger and the unmarried 
with their duenas, the young married women with a prettily-dressed 
child, as a rule, clinging to their hand, and enlivening everything 
with its merry and innocent prattle. 

There is no formal introduction; the majority of them are well- 
known to one another, and, if not, a stately and reciprocal bow on 
entering the sala is all that is needed. 

The affection of some of the greetings, their primitive and even 
patriarchal simplicity, is striking and beautiful enough. 

“How are you, my daughter ?” 

“ And how goes it with you, Senorita, and the family ?” 

And such names as “ Concepcion,” “ Lola,” “ Pastora,” “ Mercedes,” 
“ Francisca,” “ Pepa,” “ Pepita,” are heard on all sides. 

No country in the world possesses names at once so graceful, so 
romantic, and so suggestive asdoes Spain. The babe is “ Maria de los 
nieves,” i.e., “ Mary of the snows,” if it be born in winter; it is 
“ Concepcion,” if its mother’s travail-pangs have been excessive ; it is 
“ Angustias,” i.e. “ Great Straits,’ if the cupboard was ill replenished 
at its birth: it is “Julio,” if it be born in the summer heats, or 
“ Marcial,” if its lot is destined to be a soldier. 

Like the wife of Phinehas, in sacred story, calling her son, born at 
the moment of her country’s discomfiture, “I-chabod,” or “ where is the 
glory ?” like Rachel, in her death agony, naming her son “ Benoni,” or 
the “son of my anguish,” so, among a people singularly Oriental, singu- 
larly patriarchal, singularly primitive in their ideas, habits, and customs 
as are the Southern Spaniards, the child is constantly named, as I have 
said, from some circumstance connected with its coming into the 
world; and the time-honoured scriptural words of cheer to a travailing 
mother I have myself heard said on no less than two occasions. 
“Fear not: thou shalt have this son also!” 

The guests sit down, or rather, gracefully group themselves about 
the room, on chairs or on a low footstool, or in the window recess. 

And, would you, my reader, have some idea of the ways and 
thoughts of middle-class Spain, you have but to listen to those fair 
women while they talk de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam alits. 

The flow and tenour of the conversation, as I have heard it, denotes 
the following : 


A growing and settled distrust of the government, and the 
Church. 

A generous sympathy with the erring and the oppressed. 

A great readiness and quickness of wit and repartee, and great 
general intelligence. 

A primitive simplicity, which almost verges on the indecent. 


Each of these points will be brought out by the conversations I am 
now about to relate. 
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Few Englishmen, I take it, have had the privilege of being present 
ata Tertulia. A few men, chiefly literary, with spectacles, Republican 
newspaper editors, and such small fry, are admitted to the sanctum, 
and I passed as one of the literary men. 

There is a quick, onflowing rush of many sandalled feet, and the 
sharp “ Toot-toot-toot-toot” of the Spanish Infantry quick march 
bugle, passing beneath the window. All crowd to see what it is. 
“ Ahi! ahi !” with deep-drawn sighs from several voices. “ Dios de mi 
vida, de mi corazon!” (“ Alas! God of my life and of my heart !”) 

“ Dios Eterno !” It is the last drawn batch of guintos, or conscripts, 
being marched to the barracks, and the peasant couplet is freely 
quoted—that couplet which I have heard uttered in lonely gipsy hut, 
in low back-barrier, in wine-shop, and in third class carriage :— 


“Cursed be the state that ever 
Robs the mother of her son, 
And restores him to her never 
Save when blind, lame, lost, undone!” 


“Are they so badly treated, the conscripts, Dona Antonia?” I 
asked. 

“What, now ? No, not so badly ; now they are kings to what they 
were ; they used to be terribly beaten, and have bad food; but now, 
they have themselves bettered their lot, with Castelar to aid them.” 

“ How s0, sefora ?” 

“Why, by killing a good lot of their officers, and a good thing too 
—vaya. If they knew their power, they would do as they liked. 
But they are beasts of burden, mere brutos (i.e. stupids). Why, 
ten years ago it was death for a soldier who robbed an oflicer 
of anything above the value of two shillings!” 

Into the room, at this juncture, burst the servant, having quite 
forgotten the little episode in the kitchen, arrayed in decent black. 
“ Will you,” she said to her mistress, “put on this bow of ribbon for 
me: I want to go and dine with my novio at the eating-house, for 
the last time ; he is drawn in the quinta.” 

Her sides shaking with suppressed laughter, the mistress performs 
her task, dismissing the young lady with the blessing, “Go you with 
God, my daughter ;” then turning to the company, “ Novio, did she 
say ? God bless me; why her novio is her chulillo”! 

(N.B. Novio—a sweetheart-legitimate ; and chudillo, a make-believe 
sweetheart, who drains a servant girl of all her money, makes her pay 
for the joint dinner, and then, having sucked the poor girl dry, shows 
a clean pair of heels.) 

I am sorry to say this is a common form of low and cowardly vice 
in Spain’s larger towns and cities. 

The treatment of servants by their mistresses in Spain is some- 
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thing quite extraordinary. One moment the lady is quarrelling 
with her, the next calling her “My daughter.” And so the 
two rub on, in a sort of irregular, sunshine-and-shower free- 
masonry of life. But there is no domineering, no interference with 
the poor servant’s dress, pleasures, and “followers.” The servants 
take their meals, too, at what hour they like; as a rule, they receive 
about $5 to $7 per month, and buy their own simple food, of beans, 
bacon, coffee, bread, and the vegetables of the season, out of it, and 
there is no tyrannical interference. Above all, there are no bells in 
Spanish houses, so the poor girls are not for ever engaged in 
“ answering the bell.” 

Thus kindly, if somewhat irregularly treated, the servants are ever 
kind and devoted to a good master and mistress, while all the 
despotism of English mistresses is avoided. And, if the middle 
classes loathe and hate the oppressive quintas or conscriptions, no 
less do they hate the other adjuncts of their ever cruel and 
oppressive Government. 

“They say, Pepita, the King is about to be married to the 
Infanta. ” 

“Ya lo creo” (“1 believe you”) is the rejoinder in a voice of 
the utmost contempt. 

“Oh! qué tio pendon! Oh! qué tio sin corazon!” (i.e.“Oh! what 
a gallant uncle! Oh! what an uncle without heart!”) 

“And Canovas is to continue his Majesty’s right-hand man,” 
remarks some one else. 

“ Tio pillo ; (i. e., “a rogue, he”) is the rejoinder murmured on all 
sides, 

One of the worst and most unpromising signs of the times in 
Spain of to-day, is that, though all own the king to be a blameless 
boy, they hate all around him ; and not one party can you enter where 
the ministers, individually and collectively, are not soundly abused. 

I state this fact with sorrow and regret; but it is the result of 
long and careful observation. 

At this juncture, the biretta, pale, close-shaven face, and flowing 
black canonicals of a parish priest appeared at the door; and he 
joined our group. Well knowing their flocks, and their little 
eccentricities, the Spanish priests mix freely with the people, and 
rather enjoy than check their lawless conversation. 

Padre Francisco, for such was his name, said, in a semi-comic way, 
to a little child whom he recognised, as she kissed his hand, 
“‘ Bendita sea tu mano y tu cara, Lolita” (ie. “ Blessed be your 
hand and your face, Lolita”), a common form of blessing from the 
lips of priest, layman, or lady, to a child. 

Then, having caught the last phrases of abuse of the government, 
with the same whimsical, worldly smile playing around the corners 
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of his thin, fine-set mouth, and struggling through the outer-skin 
of propriety, unworldliness, and the like betokened by his ascetic face, 
robes, and bearing, turning to the hostess, the Padre says; “What 
a pity, my child, that you women have no verguenza !” (i.e. shame). 

Then comes the reply, “ Padre, what a pity for those who have any 
shame !” 

The priest tried to look good; but we all tittered at the smart 
repartee, and, the ‘old man” in him obtaining the mastery, Padre 
Francisco said, lighting his paper cigarillo, “ Tu tiene razon, hija ; 
ie., “you are about right, my daughter; you brought to the 
sacristia eight dollars last night; four were plenty: please buy wax 
lights for Our Lady’s shrine with the other four ; here they are;” and 
he poured them into her hand. 

Much is and has been said about the bigotry of the Spanish 
priesthood ; and unquestionably they are, as a rule, men of slender 
education, borne down by want and penury, and, naturally enough, 
irritable and narrow-minded. But, after all, this is no argument 
against their religion, for, surely, the Presbyterian divines, in Geneva 
cloaks, with their austere countenances, and carbines in rest, who 
well-nigh, in the year 1650, drove King Charles mad, and lost him 
battle after battle, were a far more fanatical race than the Spanish 
priests of this century. 

I remember hearing a priest, at one of the reunions which I am 
attempting to describe, say, “ Did not Christ die for men ?” 

“T believe you,” said the lady of the house, “ but not for women.” 

As an Englishman, I am sorry to have to say it, but I must 
say it for truth’s sake, the English who come to Spain distinguish 
themselves for nothing but their utter disregard of the customs, 
feelings, etiquette, and courtesies of the Spaniards. 

In Holy Week—when we all wear decent black—the English 
tourists strut the streets in their brightest and loudest colours; 
constantly treating the courtly Spaniards as though they (the 
Spaniards) were their inferiors; and, in many ways, behaving them 
selves very badly. I will only quote the words of a special 
correspondent of the Standard ; in his account of King Alfonso at 
Seville in Holy Week, 1877, he says, “I am sorry to say the English 
were distinguished by their utter disregard of etiquette.” 

While sitting in Tertulia, an English couple passed beneath the 
windows, casting glances the most scornful on all around them. 
Laughingly I said, “ Una gente que no confiesa,” ie. “ They are, like 
mountain hawks, a race which never confesses.” 

“ Y pide perdon,” ie. “ And yet asks for pardon,” said one of the 
ladies present. 

Englishmen in Spain, as a rule, are a very bad set indeed, and 
give themselves airs. The Spaniards, in their courtly phraseology 
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say; “They are muy tiesos, ie. very stiff.’ And, as we ‘all fell to 
talking of the English, let me here add what was said of them. 

“ Los Ingleses son estremosos, son fatales,” ie, “The English are 
always in extremes; they are fatal.” 

And the speaker added: “ When we drink, we drink a little, and 
‘ don’t ruin our head; when we read and write, we do it a little, and 
do not hurt and injure our head; but the English do things in 
extremes.” 

I chronicle this because it shows exactly the difference between the 
two national characters. 

The Spaniard has a job on hand; he says, twirling his cigar, 
“ Bueno ; it will do as well to-morrow.” The Spaniard reads a book, 
and throws it down, saying, “I will finish it to-morrow.” 

Part of this is doubtless due to the climate ; part, to the oriental 
character of the people. 

At how many Tertulias have I not heard English cookery 
discussed. “ Dios de mi vida! If 1 went to England I could 
not eat their rich soups! O my God! what stomachs! I should 
long for my pucherito and garbanzos, and my jamoncito and 
gallina,” 

A gentle knock at the door, and the question, in the liquid, gushing 
Spanish voice, “ Se puede pasar ?” (“ May I come in ?”) 

“ Pas’ usted,” i.e. “Come in,” and a woman, decently habited in black, 
comes in, and says; “The Condesa (countess) of is hard up, 
and wants to sell some of her jewels.” As though it were quite a 
matter of course. And so it is, where all are full often so sadly poor. 
The jewels are displayed; here a gold cross with diamonds, there a 
heart-shaped locket with the words, “ Ave Maria,” and so on. 

But few can afford to buy ; the husbands of Spanish ladies rarely 
trust them with much money. They wrestle many weeks to save up 
a few dollars, by stinting in cookery and washing bills. So the 
black-draped woman leaves a few jewels on approval, and passes on 
her rounds to another house. 

Then perhaps the servant of the house returns. Her “ novio” had 
proved false, but she will not believe it ; it was not that he would not, 
but that he could not come. 

“ Aha,” says one of the ladies, “los charranes de playa enganaran a 
Dios de cielo si se presenta,” i.e., “These hawkers of the shore would 
deceive God from heaven Himself if He put in an appearance.” 
“And,” adds the mistress, “you had far better leave my house. 
The door is open, and you have robbed me of a lot of halfpence. Why 
on earth don’t you go?” 

“Be the door open or shut,” says the girl, “I won’t go; you and 
I can get on very well together !” 

Out she flits, and all the Tertulia is convulsed with laughter ; the 
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hostess, in the most good-natured way, turning to her company and 
saying ; “ Ella es loca perdida ; muy tunanta: Oh! qué tropa en- 
demoniada ! i.e. “The girl is stark mad; a regular little rogue. Oh ! 
what a set of devils are servants !” 

However, I doubt not that the servant, despite the “door being 
open,” kept her place with her good-natured mistress. ' 

“The servant,” said her mistress, laughing, “ has one virtue, a good 
appetite !” 

“Ah! I am talking about you,” said she, as the girl reappeared, to 
pile up the smouldering ashes of the brasero ; “ Tui como das punaladas 
en panza agena !” ie. “ You like to stab anybody’s stomach but your 
own.” ‘This is a joking phrase, said to a servant who costs a lot of 
money. In Madrid, the stomach is called panza: in Andalucia 
vientre, variege, or estomacho: and in Madrid also tripa. 

There is one great fault in the conversation of these Tertulias ; I 
mean, personal remarks are so sadly common. 

“ Dona Fulana! Oh, she is horrorosa ;” i.e. downright repulsive. 

* Don Fulano! Oh, who would live with such a man!” and the like. 

But these remarks are made in no bitter or unkind or vindictive 
spirit. 

“ And there goes the Marquesa of 

“She is a nice bird, truly !” 

And her escapade is recounted, not in unkindness, nor is she held 
up to harsh judgment, but in idle gossip. 

“She had a child by an Italian actor, with whom she had fallen 
desperately in love. It was weakly, ¢ribero; and was put into a 
Foundling Hospital. The actor borrowed £200 of the poor but 
passionately affectionate marquesa, and when, after he had cruelly 
insulted her, she wrote to ask for her money to be returned, he sent 
an insulting letter calling her whom he had so lately embraced if 
not loved, puerco, y Montanesa muy ordinaria (pig, and common 
hill girl) and said he would never return the money.” I asked 
what kind of looking lady was she ? ‘‘ Como una gitana (like a gipsy), 
with full bust, and fine hair and eyes!” 

You could see, then, in that room, though it was fast growing dusk 
and dim, a shudder of indignation at the man’s meanness. 

“With all her faults,” said Doiia Francisca, “she was very fond of 
him !” 

Not one word of scorn was passed on the unhappiness of their sister 
women. And this is one of the highest features of middle-class Spain : 
there is no breach of the law “Judge not,” and no vile religious 

cant. 

I must say, in common justice, and out of common love of truth, 
that, in most features, the Spanish Tertulias will compare favourably 
with the English “ tea-party.” 





in her carriage!” 
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Every old woman is entitled to be called “ Senorita” i.e. “ My little 
lady ;” and at one of these meetings, a staid lady of fifty quarrelled 
with the servant for calling her “ Dona Antonia.” But this I have 
heard before. 

Apart from palique dulce, or idle talk, there is ever a vein of exceed- 
ing sadness running through the whole of the Tertulia. Very 
touching sometimes it is. 

“Poor girl, she did not go so far wrong as her husband was led to 
believe. Oh! why doesn’t he take her to his arms again ?” 

“Yes,” says a grey-haired refined-looking lady, a “religiosa” or 
religious woman. “I said to her, with the tears streaming down her 
face, ‘Oh! Pepa, why don’t you tell him all? ” 

At mimicry the Spanish ladies are unequalled, and no personal 
peculiarity escapes notice and imitation: but the mimicry is not 
unkind or galling. And “charity” covers the multitude of sins. 

“What! that man married to that sweet girl? throwing the 
children’s bread out of window, because it was French bread instead of 
Spanish roscas? Yes, but he was troubled about his business, and 
she and we must forgive him !” 

“And what a pity that Dolores and José Maria don’t get on well 
together ! a pity indeed ; she has a French character ; very veleta: if 
he takes her to the theatre, she grumbles; if he stays at home, she 
says, ‘We might as well be in a pueblo del campo, or country 
village.’ ” 

“Yes,” says a third speaker; ‘“ but she is an angel, and mourns for 
the ills of all.” 

I give the exact words, so typical of many characters “ se quejara 
para todos: that is, although rather a grumbler, she yet has 
sympathy with or for many others. 

I have presented my readers with a sketch—and but a sketch—of a 
Spanish kettle-drum. 

From its simplicity, surely a lesson is offered to English society of 
' the same rank as those whose reunion I have thus feebly attempted to 
describe: its frugality may surely put to shame our English ideas of 
wines and dinners ; while all may see, in the bitterness and pungency 
of many of the remarks that passed current in that incense-heated 
room, how cruelly the Spanish middle classes are ground down to 
earth, how painfully conscious they are of their ill-deserved 
misfortune. 

Noble, generous, high-souled; as a rule, graceful and captiva- 
ting, if not beautiful; full of sparkling wit, and overflowing with 
natural intelligence and true natural religious feeling, the habituées 
of the Tertulia yet fuil to make their mark in God’s world; if they 
struggle, their struggle is unaided by their Church, their Govern- 
ment, or their male relatives. Too often, whilst preserving intact 
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to the last their keen sense of justice and honour, their passionate sense 
of affection, their filial and family dutifulness, they sink down into 
a sort of stagnant mediocrity—a mediocrity broken now and then by 
the call of circumstances, like the quiet course of some winding 
stream broken suddenly by plash of stone flung in, into a thousand 
crystal eddies and diamond sparkles that serve but to show how crystal 
pure is the dark-looking and sluggish streamlet. 

Ere we passed out, with many sweet voices and kindly greetings, 
from that dark and close-scented room, one of the people present 
mentioned a tale of real distress, and, in a moment, white hands were 
busy beneath the folds of rich silk dresses, and those tender children 
of nature and of holy impulses—children whose lot is to be very poor, 
and often without money from week’s end to week’s end, had poured 


into the narrator’s hand, like a lady of sacred fame, all that they had, 
even all their living ! 




















Latimer as an Historian. 


Latimer used words strangely prophetic of himself, when, in a sermon 
preached some five years before his martyrdom, he declared that a 
man “suffering for the truth turneth more than a thousand sermons.” 
His own death probably did more for Protestantism than all his 
sermons, lighting, as he prayed it might do, a candle which has shone 
in England unremittingly from that hour to this; yet his sermons 
also contributed largely to the historical result, by firing men’s hearts 
and minds against the folly and the wickedness of Rome. They are 
indeed by themselves one of the best histories we have of the Refor- 
mation, reflecting the tone of thought of the time no less than the per- 
sonality of their author with a vividness which goes down to the very 
way the ladies dressed, and brings all classes of eociety, from the king 
to the beggar, in review before us. For Latimer is all the more trust- 
worthy for being only incidentally an historian, and the truth of his 
statements is additionally guaranteed by the fearlessness with which 
he ever flew against his interest. A bishop, he tells us, having once 
sent for him, and marvelled that he would not consent to such tradi- 
tions as were then received, he answered, that rather than dissent one 
jot from God’s word he would submit to be torn by wild horses. But 
fearless as he was all his life through in allegiance to his belief, he 
never was conspicuous for that quality which, seen in themselves, 
men extol as consistency, seen outside them, denounce as bigotry. At 
Cambridge he was “as obstinate a Papist as any in England,” and on 
taking his degree delivered an oration against Melancthon. But 
Bilney having gone to his rooms and taught him more than he had 
learnt before in many years, from that day forward he “ began to 
smell the word of God, and forsook the school doctors and such 
fooleries.” * So in 1530 he was opposed to any English version of 
the Bille, and joined Archbishop Warham in condemning all English 
translations of the same.t Afterwards he was one of the foremost 
advocates of such a measure, and immortalised a Black Friar by the 
objections he provoked that individual to make against the proposed 
change. Would the labourer, urged the latter, continue to plough if he 
were told that by relinquishing it he would unfit himself for heaven ? 
Might not the baker, hearing that a little leaven corrupteth the 
whole lump, leave his bread unleavened, and consequently the bodies of 
* «Sermons,’ 335, in Parker Society. 
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his customers unseasoned ? And might not the simple man, hearing 
himself told to cast his eye from him in case it offended, take the 
advice au pied de la lettre, and, by making himself blind, help to fill 
the world with beggars ? 

The charm of Latimer is his unfailing freshness and genuine 
English humour, which expressed itself, for instance, in the remark, 
uttered not long before his death, that he fancied Smithfield had long 
groaned for him; or again, when, throwing off his robes after his 
resignation of the bishopric of Worcester, he declared that he felt 
lighter than he had ever done before. On one occasion, he tells us 
how a man, who had once before accused him of seditious preaching, in 
answer to the inquiry what he had heard from a sermon of Latimer, 
replied jocosely that his mule and every one had had full absolution. 
“ Oh,” exclaimed Latimer, “What an unhappy chance had this mule to 
carry such an ass upon his back!” Similarly, when it was asserted that 
his preaching against covetousness in the Lent of 1549 was the cause 
of the subsequent rebellion, he appositely quotes the since well-known 
story of the centenarian who accounted for the Goodwin Sands 
by the building of Tenterden steeple. His sermons indeed abound 
with quaint stories and allusions, which may partly explain the 
popularity of his sermons, and may also have been one of the attrac- 
tions of the Reformation generally. In the following account of 
the life and manners of that period, drawn mainly from these sermons, 
it has been attempted, as far as possible, to preserve the individuality 
of the preacher. 

Latimer attached immense importance to preaching—in those days 
the chief medium for the propagation of knowledge—and was greatly 
indignant with prelates who neglected it. It was better, he thought, 
to go to a sermon “ of a naughty mind for novelty, or for curiosity to 
hear some pastime,” than not to go at all. It was even better to go 
a-napping, like that gentlewoman who, when asked where she was 
going, replied, to St. Thomas of Acres to the sermon ; for that, not 
having slept the previous night, she was going to a place where she 
never failed of a nap. Any place would do for preaching, the back of a 
horse, or the bough of a tree, for Christ himself preached from a boat. 
But the prelates, he complained, would not preach; “the devil had 
set up a state of unpreaching prelacy this 700 year, a stately un- 
preaching prelacy.” A bishop on a visitation once took offence 
because he was not rung into a town owing to the great bell having 
lost its clapper. But one man, wiser than the rest, remarked, “ Why 
doth your lordship make so great a matter of a bell that lacketh his 
clapper? Here is a bell,” he said, pointing to the pulpit, “that hath 
lacked a clapper this twenty year. We have a person that fetcheth 
out of this benefice £50 every year, yet we never see him.” Many 
prelates, indeed, never preached at all; whilst others were but straw- 
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berry preachers, visiting their livings, like that fruit, only once a year. 
They spent their time in hawking, hunting, carding, and dicing, 
making pastime in their prelacies with gallant gentlemen and dancing 
minions. They were “so placed in palaces, couched in courts, ruffling 
in their rents, dancing in their dominions, burdened with ambassages, 
pampering their paunches like a monk that maketh his jubilee, 
munching in their mangers, and moiling in their gay manors and 
mansions,” that it was impossible for them to attend to their duties. 
‘They had other occupations, acting as ambassadors, privy councillors, 
lords of Parliament, or comptrollers of the Mint ; but if England had no 
noblemen sufficiently wise to fill these offices, she should fill them with 
tinkers, cobblers, or beggars, and keep ecclesiastics to their functions. 

Such was Latimer’s indictment against the bishops of his time, and 
‘a graphic picture it presents. A certain Dr. Sherwood accused the 
preacher of saying that all bishops, popes, and ecclesiastics, were thieves 
and robbers, for the hanging of whom all the hemp in England would 
barely be enough. This was a misapprehension or exaggeration of 
‘what he had said, but the fact could not have been rebutted by any 
internal improbability against it. 

The corruption of the judicial bench was as flagrant as that of the 
episcopal. Latimer never wearied in denouncing the bribery and 
delay which then and long after ruled in our law courts. He tells 
the judges openly they are worse than the wicked judge in the Gospel, 
for he would hear the poor woman for her importunity, if for nothing 
else, whilst they would not hear men’s causes, either for fear of God 
or of the world, for importunity or anything else. It were better if 
the king himself heard poor men’s suits, instead of leaving it to “those 
velvet coats, those upskips,” who dressed so sumptuously that you 
could not tell them from old knights of the county. King Solomon 
heard cases himself ; so did the King of Denmark, Christian III., who 
three days of the week kept an open court of justice, and once made 
@ great man restore a glebe to a priest, with the rent and profit he 
had lost for eight years. The judges were afraid to hear the poor 
against the rich, and either pronounced against them or rendered 
them unable to carry on their suit. There was, however, this conso- 
lation, that the tears of the widow and orphan went up to heaven and 
came down in vengeance, so that a poor widow with her poor Pater- 
noster in her mouth might do more harm to a judge than the greatest 
gentleman of them all, destroying his jollity with her two or three 
words, and causing him to lose more in a day than he had got in 
seven years. When the cry of the poor widow came to the ears of 
King Cambyses, he had the bribing judge flayed alive, and his skin 
laid in the chair of judgment, that all future judges should sit in that 
skin. Latimer prays that the sign of the skin may once be seen in 
England. 
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Judicial bribery was, he justly said, but a princely kind of thieving. 
His indignation that a poor woman should kave been hung for stealing 
a few rags, not worth a crown, from off a hedge, whilst another 
woman at the same sessions, who had killed three children, should 
have been acquitted through the influence of friends and bribing of 
the judge, has preserved two facts which are quite in accordance with all 
we know of our legal system in and later than the sixteenth century. 
Latimer boldly asserted that he would have an unjust judge hung, 
were it the Lord Chancellor himself. For judges followed gifts faster, 
he says, than the fellow in the story, who when told by his friend 
that he would only have a pudding for his breakfast, declared him- 
self capable of being drawn all round the town by the prospect of 
such a luxury. 

A graphic conception of judges and bishops in those days is con- 
veyed in a famous passage, thoroughly characteristic of the preacher 
who uttered them : 


“Oh! that a man might have the contemplation of hell, that the devil 
would allow a man to look into hell. If one were admitted to view hell 
thus and behold it thoroughly, the devil would say, On yonder side are 
punished unpreaching prelates, I think a man should see as far as a 
kenning, and see nothing but unpreaching prelates. He might look as far 
as Calais, I warrant you, and then if he would go to the other side and 
show where that bribing judges were, I think he should see so many that 
there were scant room for any other.” 


Next, perhaps, to the judges and bishops, the landlords of England 
attracted the largest portion of Latimer’s invective. For those were 
the days when the people of England began to be despoiled of their 
common lands at a rate only surpassed since the days of Queen Anne 
to those of Queen Victoria; a practice which, in the days of Edward 
the Sixth, Protector Somerset in vain tried to check, by a pro- 
clamation that all enclosures should be laid open again on a certain 
day, but which has since swallowed up, for the benefit of a few, what 
was essentially national property. Latimer’s father had been a yeoman 
farmer, with a walk for a hundred sheep, and thirty kine, which his 
mother used to milk. From that farm, for which at most he paid 
three or four pounds a year, Father Latimer had been able to keep his 
boy at school, find a harness for the king, be hospitable to his neigh- 
bours, and give alms to the poor, as well as give a marriage portion 
of five pounds apiece to his daughters when they married. But in 
Edward's time that same farm let at £16 a year, nor was the tenant 
able to do any of those things that Father Latimer had done. It was 
from those early farm experiences that so many agricultural metaphors 
found their way into Latimer’s sermons, and that he drew that 
sympathy for the labouring classes which so honourably distinguished 
him among the ecclesiastics of his own or any other time. 
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e interesting, therefore, to see how he regarded the question of 
s, the subject then and since of so much agitation. Start- 
from the Statute of Westminster, which settled that landlords 
might enclose and make several from their tenants such portion of 
common lands as they pleased, provided they left sufficient for their 
tenants, from his own experience he argues that the lords would 
not have left them more than sufficient, whatever that was, that they 
would not have gone a hair’s breadth beyond the margin of their 
contract, and in that case, if any more was taken from the tenants 
then, it was clear that they would cease to have enough. The lords 
therefore must restore their “sufficient” to the commoners, and that 
sufficient he estimates from what he considered necessary for the 
maintenance of the poorest ploughman. Such a man must have sheep 
to manure his ground and make it bear corn; swine for his food, for 
bacon was the poor man’s venison; horses to draw his plough and 
carry things to market ; cows to produce milk and cheese, and enable 
him to live and pay his rent. But these cattle must have pasture, 
and that was impossible if lands were enclosed. 

The covetousness of landlords was the cause, Latimer thinks, of the 
serious rebellions which occurred in Norfolk, Devon, and other counties 
in 1549. Against such covetousness he would have all preachers 
lift up their voice, and not to stand “ticking and toying at the 
branches,” but to strike at the root, fearless of those “giants of 
England, those great men, and men of power who oppressed the 
poor.” Of the courage he would incite in others, his own denunciations 
are an example. ‘ You landlords,” he exclaims, “you rent raisers, I 
may say you steplords, you unnatural lords, you have for your 
possessions yearly too much. For that herebefore went for £20 or 
£40 a year, is now let for £50 or an £100.” Hence the price of 
common articles of food had become so dear, that the poor could not 
with the sweat of their face get a living, and a monstrous and portentous 
dearth, made by man, prevailed in the land. The landlords devoured 
towns and counties, and where were formerly a great many house- 
holders and inhabitants, there was then but a shepherd and his dog. 
If a king’s honour consisted in the multitude of his subjects, then these 
graziers, inclosers, and rent-rearers were but hinderers of the king’s 
honour. He knew one man, and only one, who at the petition of his 
poor tenants had let down his lands to their old rents; and he prays 
that that man may not prove a phoenix. However, he fears there is 
little use in preaching. ‘‘ Let the preacher preach till his tongue be 
worn to the stump, nothing is amended.” Some good statutes had 
indeed been passed, but with little result; and there remained but 
two hopes ; first, that Edward, when he was of age, should redress 
the evil; secondly, that the general account day was at hand, to put 
an end to all such calamities. 
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The preacher naturally sees and exposes the dark side of his times,. 
and it is perhaps well, in order to temper our instinctive tendency to. 
eulogize the past, sometimes to view it through the mind of a man 
whose duty it has been to decry and denounce the evils he lived 
amidst. So wicked did Latimer deem London then to be, that he 
marvelled the earth did not gape and swallow it. Men let their 
fellows die in the streets of very cold: The rich no longer gave their 
money to the poor, and their neglect to provide exhibitions for poor 
scholars at the universities had caused the number of students to 
diminish in twenty years by twenty thousand, Adultery was so- 
commen, that Latimer would have had it made a capital offence, and 
people married to increase their lands or their connections—for any- 
thing but love. Lying was common among all classes, and the 
preacher would have had parents castigate their children on an 
ascending scale for each lie they told. The laws regulating diet, 
apparel, and recreations, were unattended to or unknown. Young 
Englishmen had lost their taste for shooting, and, in spite of the 
statutes for preventing the decay of archery, spent their time in dicing 
houses or worse places, instead of going “abroad in the fields a- 
shooting,” as formerly. Yet shooting had been a gift of God to 
England, to enable her to excel other nations and gain many victories, 
and Latimer’s own father had been as diligent to teach him to shoot. - 
as to do anything else, and to shoot in the characteristic English 
fashion, by drawing the bow with his body and not with his arms. In 
the country too fraud was common, and farmers knew how to sell bad 
corn or barren cows at the price of the best, as well as they have 
known in later days.* Such is the indictment Latimer has brought 
against his generation, giving us much insight into the social life of 
three hundred years ago, which we might in vain try to glean from 
the war and battle-loaded pages of the professed historian. 

The mind of Latimer was more inclined to free thought in politics: 
than in religion, by reason chiefly of that sympathy with the lot of 
the poor to which his early life had accustomed him. For if pauperism,. 
like everything else in those days, was on a smaller scale than it is. 
now, it was still one which seriously complicated the history of the 
time, and Anabaptist tenets, whether indigenous or imported, were 
only less formidable in England than they were on the continent. 
Latimer himself knew an English town where there were said to be: 
half a thousand heretics who openly asserted, that in a Christian 
community neither judges nor magistrates ought to be found. He 
argues with those “ busy brains” and “ wanton wits” who based their 
republican hatred to a king on the divine reluctance to grant a 
king to the Jews. He shows against the Anabaptist theory of the 


* See for Latimer’s experience of his own county of Huntingdon his: 
‘Sermons,’ p. 400. 
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unlawfulness of war, that the soldier who dies fighting the king’s 
enemies really dies in God’s service and quarrel. 

These, however, were in reality only minor questions, and actual 
communism was too widely advocated for Latimer to pass it over. 
“ What meaneth God,” he asks, ‘“‘ by this inequality, that he giveth 
tosome an £100, unto this man £50U0, unto this man nothing at all?” 
The answer is, that the rich man is simply God’s treasurer, and bound 
to distribute to his poorer brethren; that God divided society into 
rich and poor, partly because, if every one was rich, no one would 
work, and partly that the rich might have whereupon to exercise their 
charity. He vehemently deprecates the idea that he is an advocate 
of communism. If all things were in common, theft would be im- 
possible, and the eighth commandment consequently superfluous. 
Hence he solves the problem as it always has been solved: “ Things 
are not common that another may take my goods from me, for that is 
theft ; but they are so common that we ought to distribute them to 
the poor, to help and comfort them with it.” Mercy to the poor is the 
first duty he would inculcate on a Christian. Let the rich build 
churches by the hundred, give all they can to the gilding of saints, 
go on pilgrimages as far as their bodies can support them, and offer 
candles as large as oak trees, still, he urges, such voluntary works 
will avail them nothing, if they leave the works of mercy undone. 
“If you list to gild and paint Christin your churches, and honour him 
in vestments, see that before your eyes the poor people die not for lack 
of meat, drink, and clothing.” 

But his philanthropy did not limit itself to taunts against ritualistic 
absurdities, but went so far as to make him expostulate with the King 
himself, even Henry the Eighth, when that monarch dared to turn 
the abbeys, which had been ordained for the comfort of the poor, into 
stables for his horses. Nor did Latimer’s answer to a certain noble- 
man, who on that occasion rebuked him for speaking against so 
essential a part of a king’s honour as a multitude of horses, fail of 
that nobleness of soul which always distinguished him, when he replied 
that it really detracted far more from the honour of a king to take 
away the right of the poor. 

For the preacher's office did not stop short at the royal prerogative. 
The king, he conceived, was only God's officer or deputy, and, as the 
temporal sword, subject to the control of the spiritual. It behoved 
the preacher to reprove the king as fearlessly as Moses did Pharaoh 
or Micah Ahab. So “out against the counsel,” he exclaims, given 
to himself on first coming to court, to say and do nothing contrary 
to the king. ‘Say your conscience, or else what a worm shall ye 
feel gnawing.” 

But the rebellions of 1549 gave special interest to the question of 
the limits of loyalty, and men had begun to ask again in England 
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how far they were bound to submit to laws and taxes they considered 
unjust. It is remarkable that Latimer should have advocated a 
policy of almost passive obedience. If the King, he says, should 
require an unjust request, men were bound to pay it, and not to resist 
or rebel. It was for God to judge and punish the King, and an 
unjust exaction was as much a plague or punishment for sin as a 
famine or pestilence. Laws must be obeyed, though never so hard, 
noisome, or hurtful; only where they were absolutely wicked, that is, 
where obedience to them would be disobedience to God, might a man 
refuse to obey them, but in neither case might he rebel. Yet, he 
says, “I will not make the King a pope . . . I will not say that the 
King and his council may not err; the parliament houses both high 
and low may err; I pray daily that they may not.” ‘Their decrees, 
however, must be received obediently, unless manifestly wicked. 

Starting from the genuine English assumption that it was every 
man’s duty to labour, and that the King’s rights involved duties too, 
Latimer declared that the King’s peculiar labour was, “ to study God’s 
book, to see that there be no unpreaching prelates in his realm, nor 
bribing judges; to see to all estates; to provide for the poor ; to see 
victuals good, cheap.” It was also his duty to see that murderers 
were put to death; for a king “beareth a sword before him, not a 
peacock’s feather.” Young King Edward was therefore warned 
against those flatterers and clawbacks who would dissuade him from 
study and bid him take his pleasure, hunt, hawk, dance, and dally, 
whilst they governed the commonweal. Such amusements he should 
only indulge in when weary of weighty affairs, in order to return to 
them “more lusty.” Above all things, it behoved the King to beware 
where he married, and not to commit that error, so fatal to the 
happiness of royal wedlock, of marrying for the sake of an alliance. 
Rather let him marry some lady of the household of faith, whom he 
could love, and thereby save the country the great scandal of divorces. 
Let him remember that though the Jewish kings might have 
several wives, it was different since the Christian dispensation. Besides, 
it is, Latimer thinks, “a very hard thing for a man to rule well one 
woman.” To rule one wife aright is alla man can manage; “for 
a woman is frail and proclive into all evils, and may soon deceive a 
man and bring him unto evil.”* 

In his last sermon preached before Edward the Sixth, generally 
known as his Ultimum Vale, Latimer, because he feels he has not 
long to live and would gladly do all folks what good he may, turns 
his address to his sisters the women, using his voice for the service 
and at the petition of many husbands, who seem to have thought that 

* Compare the ‘Institutes of Menu,’ ii. 214: “A female is able to draw 


from the right path not a fool only, but even a sage, and can lead him in 
subjection to desire or to wrath.” : 
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a voice from the pulpit might carry more weight with their wives 
than was attached to their own. His ideas indeed strictly accord 
with the general feeling of his age, which expressed itself in classing 
women with artisans and others of low estate in a statutory prohibition 
to read the Bible in English. His view is, that, though in the 
beginning of things the sexes were created equal, women became 
subject to men in consequence of the part played by Eve in the 
garden of Eden. It was her conduct which introduced inequality 
between the sexes, and the subsequent subjection of her daughters 
to men was part of the penance she paid for her greater share in 
original sin. ‘“ Ye are underlings, underlings,” he cries, “and must 
be obedient.” 

Excess in dress and talk are the charges he brings against our 
sixteenth century mothers. Ladies nowadays, he complains, only 
study to devise fine raiment and let the poor perish for lack of neces- 
saries; in the good old times they were content with honest and 
single garments, and roundabouts and vardingals were a later inven- 
tion of the devil. Now they apparelled themselves gorgeously and 
above their degrees, whether their husbands willed it or not, apparently 
thinking, that when St. Paul said it behoved women to have a power 
on their heads, he meant, not obedience to their husbands, but strange 
fashions and French hoods. The preacher would have them make 
use of Scriptural expressions, and instead of saying, when they were 
getting ready to go out, ‘Give me my French hood or bonnet,” say, 
“Give me my ‘ power.” He would have them meditate when they 
were putting on their caps that they were putting on their “ power.” 
Why must they get gay and velvet ‘‘ powers” from Turkey? Why 
lay out their hair in tussocks and tufts? Was not the real reason, 
that they wished to be “ quartermasters, nay, halfmasters with their 
husbands, yea, some of them whole masters, and rule the roast as 
they listed themselves?” As to female talkativeness, Latimer would 
have them learn from the example of the Virgin Mary “to leave 
their talk and vain speaking and keep silence.” For what else was 
the cause of the Fall but the unreasonable talk of Eve, who thought 
herself learned enough to reason with the serpent. 

So literal and homely an acceptance of Scripture was characteristic 
of the age as well as of the preacher: but perhaps the best instance 
of it was the then general belief in the approaching end of the world. 
Latimer considers it proved, both by Scripture and by the learned, 
that the world had been ordained to endure 6000 years exactly ; that 
of those 6000 years 5552 had actually passed; and that, though by 
arithmetic there would be naturally 448 to come, since it had been 
said that those days should be shortened, the end might be looked for 
at any moment. Besides, St. Peter had said the end was near, much 
nearer must it therefore be then. And other signs were at hand, he 
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thinks, in the general lack of faith, but especially in the close 
resemblance between the days of Noe and those of Edward the Sisth, 
“We be eating and drinking as they were in Noe’s time, and marrying 
I think as wickedly as ever; we be building, purchasing, planting in 
contempt of God’s word.” “The affection of men nowadays is in 
building gay and sumptuous houses.” The end of the world he 
conceives as the geners] parliament which should mend the evils of a 
disordered world. 

In the same manner Latimer speaks of the fall of the Devil as 
simply as he might have spoken of the fall of Cranmer. He conceives 
of him as coeval with the world, as 5552 years old, and so “a fellow 
of great antiquity,” “an old doctor,’ and not only as learned in 
cunning as would be likely after so long an experience, but as destined 
to become still cleverer with time. At one time he compares him to 
a warrior, whose great ordnance consists of kings and emperors, with 
which he shoots at the poor, and also of the bishops of Rome, who 
had destroyed whole cities and countries, and slain and burnt many ; 
whilst slanderers and accusers are his lesser ordnance, as it were his 
handguns and bows. At another time he calls him the most diligent 
prelate and preacher in England, of whom human prelates would do 
well to take a lesson, for he was never out of his cure or unoccupied, 
but always in his residence. “ Where he is resident, away with books, 
and up with candles; away with Bibles, and up with beads.” The 
Catholics might extol the unity and regret the peace the Reformation 
destroyed, but was not the diversity of opinion then prevalent a proof 
that the Light of the Word was abroad? For the devil stirs and roars 
when one stronger than himself isat work ; but when he has the upper 
hand, there is peace enough, as among the Jews or Turks at that 
time, or as in England in popish days. “ When we were in popery 
we agreed well, because we were in the kingdom of the Devil.” 

But with all this, Latimer was once charged with saying there was 
no material fire in hell, nor did he hesitate to say that he would 
rather be in purgatory than in the Lollards’ Tower. Indeed, his very 
simple-mindedness often lcd him to almost rationalistic explanations 
of the Bible. The Papists, for ins‘ance, said that the supremacy of 
the Pope was signified by the fact of Christ’s stepping into Peter’s 
boat in preference to any other. But Latimer could shew from personal 
experience why he did so; for coming that very day over from Lambeth 
in a wherry, the watermen naturally competed to serve him, and his 
reason for taking one boat in particular was, that it lay the nearest to 
him. “And so did Christ by Simon Peter’s boat, it stood nearer to 
him ; he saw a better seat in it.” But the Papists argued their pomt 
also from the expression, “ Loose your nets,” being in the plural, and 
“Launch out into the deep,” in the singular, as though the latter 
remark was addressed to St. Peter in particular. Says Latimer truly, 
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the same pre-eminence might be argued for Judas, to whom it was. 
said in the presence of all the rest, “ What thou doest do quickly.” 
But any wherryman at Westminster could explain, that one sentence 
was addressed in the singular and the other in the plural because one 
man can shove off a boat, but several must help to cast out the nets. 
Peter by himself could not possibly have pushed off the boat and cast 
out the nets as well. 

But his ‘Sermons’ supply still more curious illustration of that home- 
liness of analogy which suited the taste of his age. The sufferings 
of Christ for the sins of men was, he says, much as if he himself 
owed £2000, which, unless he paid at once, he should go to Ludgate 
dungeon, and on his way thither, a friend meeting him should, on 
inquiry into the matter, offer to go surety and pay the debt for him. 
Again, Adam’s curse appears to him in the light of an ordinary 
entail. If the King were to grant lands of £1000 value to a man and 
his heirs on condition of his defending Calais against the French, it 
would be just that the heirs should lose the benefit of the grant if their 
father betrayed Calais for a bribe: analogously the heirs of Adam were 
justly excluded from Paradise for their father’s fault. Another per- 
plexity, St. Paul’s setting faith below charity, he met in a similar way : 
the offices of faith and charity were distinct, and though charity might 
thus take precedence of faith, men should look to faith for salvation, 
just as they would go to the shoemaker for shoes, though the mayor 
were the greater man of the two. So again, the story of the gentleman, 
who taking a cup of drink to Henry the Seventh, and letting it drop. 
whilst in the act of obeisance, replied, when the King asked, “ Sir, is this 
welldone ?” “Sir, if your Majesty take it well,” is quoted to illustrate 
how, imperfect as men’s works may be, God may accept them well 
notwithstanding. 

It was this common-sense interpretation of Scripture which made 
Latimer not only the representative of the Reformation-spirit generally, 
but still more of the English Church, descended therefrom. He bade 
his audience keep clear of such curious and dangerous questions as 
predestination, assuring them that they would be in the book of life 
if they lived well, and according to variations in their conduct would 
be in it at one time and out at another. An indifference to doctrine 
and ritual, and an insistence on goodness of life, was the alternative 
which Latimer and the other great men, his contemporaries, proposed, 
as the only real basis for a national church, separate from the tradi- 
tions and authority of Roman Catholicism. It was this broad, liberal 
spirit which, breathed upon our Church in her infancy, as also on 
Catholicism by the founder of Christianity, conferred on the Protestant 
secession both its original success and its subsequent vitality. The 
story told by Latimer of St. Anthony, to demonstrate that it mattered 
little, so long as religious households existed, whether professed 
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religious houses had been destroyed or not, may be cited as a final 
illustration of what is here conceived to have been the highest spiritual 
development of the sixteenth century. For St. Anthony, having fasted 
so long in the wilderness that he thought no one living could be so 
holy as himself, desired of God to know who should be his fellow in 
heaven. And God bade him go to Alexandria, where he should find 
a cobbler who would be his fellow hereafter. St. Anthony went, and 
stayed a few days with a cobbler, who every morning, after praying 
together with his wife, went about his business, she devoting herself 
to the house and he to the shop. At dinner-time they ate thankfully 
their bread and cheese ; and their children were taught to fear God 
ficcording to the charge made to their parents at their baptism. So 
St. Anthony laid aside his pride and presumption, having learnt to 
see how a poor cobbler, by simply doing his duty diligently, by honest 
conversation and godly living, was accounted by God equal to 
himself. 

In the above attempted sketch of Latimer’s own picture of his own 
times and no less of himself, it has been endeavoured to keep constantly 
before the reader an impression of that fearless outspokenness, of that 
manliness of tone and kindliness of feeling which have made of Latimer 
one of the noblest figures in English history, and will ever endear him 
to English memory as one whom Englishmen will always gladly regard 
as typical of their national character. The sermons, which in the days 
of Edward the Sixth were historical events, have lost at this day little 
of the burning fire or genial fan which so long as three centuries ago 
belonged to the living voice that uttered them. But besides this, 
they remain to us as historical sketches, which as clearly reflect 
sixteenth-century men and manners as the pictures of Hogarth those 
of the last century. And not only the mode of life of our forefathers 
shines out in them with a perspicuity to which the records of the 
statute-book can offer no comparison, but the whole mind of that 
generation finds its expression in them, showing us how the magnitude 
of men’s hopes was then only equalled by the magnitude of their fore- 
bodings, according to that mysterious and deeply symbolical principle 
of nature, which ever associates the greatest darkness with the greatest 
light, and places in close juxtaposition and contradiction, the different 
emotions which make up our lives. 

For general history the life of Latimer centres in his death, nor is 
it important to dwell on those changes of fortune which befell him 
in the course of three English reigns. A man’s real biography lies 
not so much in the dates of his preferments, disgraces, or imprison- 
ments, as in those higher beliefs which governed his life’s actions, 
compared with which all other things remain for posterity as they 
were to him insignificant and worthless. In the case of Latimer it is 
not the life he led, nor even the death he died, but the words he spoke 
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which have interest still, as the embodiment of that boldness of utter- 
ance and constancy in well-doing which has distinguished the Church 
he so largely helped to found from the days of her de-Romanisation to 
the days of our own generation. The secret of her vitality and the 
limits of her power are there foréshadowed by the man who was, more 
than any other, the master-spirit of the English Reformation, and 
whose real memorial is not in Oxford alone, but wherever a Protestant 
church, of any form of faith, yet stands in England. And if, borrowing 
a metaphor from an old superstition, once prevalent in Europe and 
still in savage parts, we look for a human sacrifice as the only sure 
foundation-stone for a permanent building, at least such sacrifice is not 
wanting here, for Latimer, burnt at the stake, left a spirit in England 
that the flames could not quench, to rise in protest and persist in 
hatred against that Italian priestly organisation, which, from the 
ruined site of the more tolerant paganism it displaced, still thunders its 
anathemas against all who are outside it, and to this day, in theory if 


not in fact, still recognises in the fire and the axe the only sure means 
for the maintenance of its power. 
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Cuaprer XXX, 


‘Mistress, know yourself; down on your knees 
And thank heaven fasting for a good man’s love.” 


“Prue,” said Mignon, “don’t you think that if one got married at 
all, it would be better to marry somebody that one loved ?” 

“Yes, Miss Mignon, I do.” 

“ And would you consider it a very bad thing for a person to run 
away with somebody else, if he or she had a wife or husband that it 
was not possible to like or respect ?” 

“T should think it just about as bad as bad could be,” said Prue, 
in horror ; “ people as like each other well enough to marry ought to 
stick together as well for worse as for better.” 

“But supposing,” said Mignon, “that they didn’t get married 
because they liked each other—indeed rather the contrary than other- 
wise—why, what then, Prue?” 

Somebody who was busying himself with a blown-down creeper 
outside the open window, and had perforce heard every word of the 
foregoing conversation, involuntarily made a step forward, as though 
to see what expression the speaker’s face wore, as she asked Prue the 
question with which her speech concluded. 

Instantly checking himself, however, he threw down the garden 
implement he held, and moved quickly away. 

“What was that?” exclaimed Prue, hearing the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps, then, advancing to the window, and looking out, her 
fine colour paled somewhat as she recognised in the vanishing person- 
age, Adam. “QO, Miss Mignon,” she said, turning back, “that was 
the master, and he must have heard every word that you said!” 

God forgive the girl if the ungenerous thought that flashed 
through her mind was that he was at bis old tricks again, listening. 
She had been thinking very often during the past weeks of those 
unauthorized peeps over the wall to which he had confessed, and it 
was significant of some growth in her feelings, whether of like or 
of dislike, that such should be the case, for until very lately she had 
thought too little of him in any way to reflect with any heat upon his 
misdeeds. 

“And why should I mind if he did hear mo?” she said proudly ; 
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“is he an ogre that you should always be saying ‘ Miss Mignon, you 
must not say this, and you must not say that, for master won't 
like it?” 

“ He's no ogre,” said Prue; “he’s real good, as you'll find out some 
day,” she added with a sigh and a shake of the head. 

“ And do you suppose I have not found that out already ?” said 
Mignon ; “do you suppose that a single day passes that I do not tell 
myself how much I owe him, and what a miserable, homeless little 
wretch I should be if he had not taken pity on and married me ?” 

She concluded her speech with one of those old wilful stamps of 
the foot that had lately been so conspicuous by their absence, and 
that Prue had grown to miss rather sadly. 

“Eh!” she said looking in astonishment at the girl, “ it’s not that 
way, dear heart, he’d be wishing you to think, to say nothing of its 
not being the truth, Miss Mignon, for don’t we all know as how'he 
married you for pure love, and nothing else besides ?” 

“You don’t understand, Prue,” said the girl turning aside; “he 
asked me because—because it was his nature to be good and kind, 
and he pretended to want me very badly that I niight not feel he was 
doing me a great favour, but he cannot hide from me, no, nor from 
himself, that he is sorry now for what he did so hastily, and I~” She 
hastily threw down the needlework and covered her scarlet face with 
her hands, “I wake up sometimes in the night and blush all over 
when I think it is all my own doing, that if I had not called him that 
night, he would not have been obliged to marry me; probably he 
would not have even thought of such a thing !” 

“He thought of it long afore that,’ said Prue with decision; 
“he’ve watched you growing up this two years and allers meant to 
get you sooner or later. And as to being sorry, Miss Mignon, why 
that’s a most rediklous idea, it ain’t prating of love as proves it, it’s 
actions, and master’s good enough at they.” 

“T do not complain,” said Mignon with gentle dignity, “and it is 
not to be expected that he should feel about everything as I do, 
especially her. . . . and it is very wicked of me to grow angry with 
him in my heart that he does;not seem eager in thinking of, and 
looking forward to her coming, but do you know ”—she pressed nearer 
to the woman, looking anxiously at her with lovely, troubled eyes— 
“that sometimes I almost think that it would not trouble him very 
much if my poor love never came back to me at all ?” 

Prue, with a strange pang at her heart, looked back at the wistful, 
childish face so near her own and said never a word. 

Trouble was beginning to tell upon the girl; constant thought and 
restless wakeful nights, were by degrees robbing her of that lovely 
look of youth that, let folks say what they will, is not compensated 
for by any after beauty of expression, intellect, or the chastened peace 
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that is the crown of great suffering. Already the softness on brow and 
lip, the unworn look that is never seen upon the face of the man or 
woman who, in the battle of life has borne the burden and heat of 
the day, was fading away, and dark shadows were beginning to be 
apparent beneath the blue eyes that two months ago were lustrous 
with health and spirits. 

“ He seemed to understand,” she went on, thinking aloud. “That 
day, that awful, never-to-be-forgotten day, I don’t think he could 
have been more sorry and distressed if it had been his own sister ; and 
if he had not been there to tell me it was not my darling I think I 
should have gone quite mad, Prue”—she paused, growing rigid and 
turning as white as snow. 

“Oh!” said Prue, who had looked thoroughly mystified, “ you mean 
Mr. Rideout, Miss Mignon? Ah, well! I don’t reckon you owe much 
thanks to him about nothing ! Many’s the time I’ve been down on my 
bones in a regler bust of thanksgiving that ’twas master you married, 
not him!” 

“He would have helped me to find her,” said Mignon starting up 
restlessly. ‘“ I could not tell any one why I did, why I do feel that he 
was interested in Muriel, that he knew something of or had seen 
somebody like her, how else could he have told me that day that.... 
it was not her.” 

Prue shook her head doubtfully, but made no reply. She thought 
her little mistress mistaken on this point, and that her too partial 
feelings endowed him with sympathies and knowledge that he did not 
possess. With dismay, the woman had beheld the gradual change in 
Mignon’s attitude towards this lover who had formerly pleased her no 
whit, either in looks or ways, while with even greater concern she saw 
the relations that existed between the young husband and wife, and 
sorrowfully enough foresaw that there was trouble in store for the 
girl whom she had so fondly believed to be safely placed beyond the 
storm and struggle of life. 

It was not for Prue to guess how, gradually but surely, Philip La 
Mert had assumed in Mignon’s mind the character of a friend to, 
even a deliverer of Muriel, and how he was consequently exalted in the 
girl’s mind (no matter how unworthy he might be in other respects) 
into a creature who called forth her warmest gratitude, while Adam, 
alas! was fast becoming to her the cold and indifferent guardian, who 
had no sympathy with either her love or anxiety for Muriel, and 
who, if he would not actually hold up his hand to keep her back, 
would assuredly not raise it to help her. 

And in her heart she said that it was all of a piece with the rest of 
his behaviour, that he should have broken his promise of helping to 
find Muriel—though in this she was unjust, for what opportunity had 
as yet offered for either of them to do aught but sit quietly down, and 
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wait? And even as she was engrossed by her selfish thoughts and 
sorrow, 80 perhaps was he by his. Moreover there was a reason why 
the merest allusion to Muriel’s return should be intolerable to him ; 
more than ever complicated had matters become of late, and there were 
times when he felt himself absolutely appalled at the possibilities of 
the future. 

“Sometimes I think,” said the girl clasping her little hands upon 
her heart and sighing wofully, “ that after all Miss Sorel was right and 
I am wrong, and that she will never come back ; or perhaps she has 
grown as weary of her life as that poor grisette did, and somewhere she 
is lying cold, and drowned and stiff, just like that other. . . . There is 
scarcely a night that I do not wake up with that face before me, and 
then I long with all my heart to see Aim, who will tell me that I am 
mistaken, that it is not so; for do you know that for a long while he 
dived in Dublin, and most likely saw her there, and that was why he 
was able to tell me that what I saw was not my darling ?” 

“ Young ladies as has any care for their good names isn’t likely to 
see much of jim,’ said Prue thoughtlessly, “leastways I mean, 
Miss Mignon——” 

“ What do you know of him I should like to know,” cried Mignon 
passionately, “that you take upon yourself to say he is this or that ? 
To hear people talk one would think he was the wickedest man that 
ever lived, instead of being ill-used and deceived just like anybody 
else, and I am sure he looked sad and miserable enough in Paris to 
make any one pity him !” 

“He did look very bad when he went away from here,” said Prue 
relenting a little, “but there, his heart was just as wicked as ever, as 
was easy to tell by the way he ran on when—” she paused abruptly. 

“He found me gone,” said Mignon. “ But what did he say, and 
was he unconscious long ?” 

“He didn’t come to himself for a full hour,” said Prue reluctantly. 
“What did he say, miss? It would be foolish work to repeat it; he 
was mad and angry, and folks never mean what they say when they’re 
like that—I’ve forgot.” 

“And did you tell him we had gone to Paris ?” persisted Mignon, 
who had never been able to induce Prue to give her a circumstantial 
account of what occurred that day after her departure. 

“I? no, indeed!” said Prue in horror; “he found that out for 
himself.” 

“Then it was by chance that we met him there,” said Mignon 
half aloud, “ pure chance—though indeed,” she added sighing, “it was 
a very lucky one, for if we had not, Prue, I think I should be where 
Silas Sorel is now.” 

“Ah! poor man!” said Prue, shivering, “really them few days 
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nothing but horrid things coming one a-top of another and not time 
to draw breath, so to speak, between em!” 

“Tell me about Silas,” said the girl drawing nearer to the woman ; 
“you've only told me about it in fits and starts, and I want to hear it 
right through from beginning to end.” 

“Well, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, threading her needle with an air 
of importance ; “it was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and I’d 
pretty nigh got over the fright Mr. Rideout had give me, and was 
having a bit of a cry in the kitchen, when who should walk straight 
in but Mr. Sorel. 

“He stood looking at me a moment, then said, ‘So that pair of 
fools have got married, have they ?” 

“Said I, ‘If you mean my master and mistress, sir, they have.’ 

“He pulled down the corners of his lips at that, and said, ‘How 
was it you didn’t go with em? I ‘spose three simpletons could 
travel about as well as two ?” 

“So I said ‘I didn’t know as any of us was more foolish than other 
folks, and I’d only stopped in the house because I didn’t like to leave: 
it to itself (cook being gone and all) till he sent somebody in to take 
charge of it.’ Not to mention, Miss Mignon, that you'd given me 
most perticler orders to sit down outside the gates (as soon as he’d 
turned me out) and not stir from them night and day till you come 
back, in case Miss Muriel should walk in unexpected and find 
nobody here.” 

“ Did I really tell you to do that, Prue?” said Mignon, smiling in 
spite of herself. 

“You did, Miss Mignon, and though I’d have done my best, still 
I couldn’t quite promise to do that. 

“Well, Mr. Sorel he looked me up and down sharp like, and then 
said he, ‘I may find you useful, by-and-by, so just you stop where: 
you are, and don’t leave this house till I tell you to,’ which I 
thought pretty good imperence, but as stopping in the house was a 
sight better than hanging about outside, with the perlice for ever- 
lasting telling you to keep moving on, why I thought I'd stop and 
see what ’ud come next. 

** Mr. Sorel he went upstairs and all over the house, looking here- 
and there, and everywhere, and last of all he went into poor 
mistress’s room, and shut the door. 

“T didn’t hear a sound of him till twas nearly dark, then he rang 
the bell and I went up. He was sitting before her writing-table,. 
with his head bent down over something in his hand, but when I 
come back with the light he’d told me to bring, his hand was empty, 
and his eyes were hard and dry as stones. He said I was to wait, 
opened the desk and took out a piece of paper Miss Sorel had set 
just inside. It was a list of the names and addresses of all the young 
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ladies as had been at Rosemary for the half before, and was expected 
for the next, and he read ’em out to me one by one, and asked me if 
they was all right. I told him yes, and then he told me I could go 
down, he’d call me when I was wanted, and I saw no more of him 
till half-past ten o'clock, when he came down with a great budget of 
letters, and said he, putting one of his fingers on ’em, ‘ You'll never 
see any more of these young ladies again, for I’ve written to tell ’em 
my sister is dead—is dead.’ Just like that, then he stared about him 
a bit confused like, and went away without saying any more. 

“Next morning he came again, and said he was going away for a 
bit, but I was to take care of the place and not let a soul come nigh 
it but tradespeople. He'd got to look very broken and ill, and stared 
about as if it was all strange to him, and once or twice he got 
suspicious, and asked me where you might be and if you was likely to 
be coming back soon, and if I dared to let you come inside the gates 
he would punish me by the law; but for all his talk he seemed just 
spent-like and feeble, and as if he’d got no strength to go into a passion 
about it. And then he went away, I think ‘twas somewhere to see 
about her tomb, for he’d took her all the way from Paris back to her 
old home to be buried. 

“°T was a fortnight before he came back, and then he looked worse 
than ever. He told me to make up a bed in the room next Miss 
Sorel’s, and when night come, he just crept into it. 
©The next day he wrote a letter and gave it to me to post, and I 
looked hard at it to know the address again, for he seemed to 
me to be going very queer, and I was getting in a fright to know 

what I should do if he got real bad. He scarcely touched nothing, 
and snapped and snarled at me ifI tried to get him to eat, but ’twas 
‘all over very soon. On the third day after he came back, I heard a 
strange sort of noise upstairs about the time of dusk, and though I 
was terrible frightened, being all alone in the house, I crept upstairs 
and listened, and the door being open of Miss Sorel’s room, I looked in. 

“He was kneeling by the bed-side with his arms spread out over 
the coverlid, and talking to her, like as if he thought she was there, 
seeming to fancy they was both little children again together, and 
going out in the woods a-maying .... and then I knew how it 
was with him, Miss Mignon, and just shut the door and come softly 
away, for somehow I wasn’t a bit afraid of the poor soul, but I wrote 
off to the address I’d seen, and by the next evening a gentleman, Mr. 
Sorel’s cousin he said he was, had arrived. 

“ Mr. Silas didn’t seem to know him a bit, only laughed and cried 
all in a breath, when they tried to take him home, but at last they 
got him away by telling him he would find her there. He was but 
a few years older than Miss Sorel, yet you'd have said he was an old 
man, Miss Mignon, as they led him away, and you never would have 
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known him to be the same as said such wicked words to you out yon, 
when master come over the wall to the rescue. 

“The cousin, he put me in charge of all while he went to York- 
shire, but he was soon back again, and without more ado he just 
went to an agent, and said Mr. Sorel wasn’t likely to be ever any 
better, and as he was next-of-kin and had to act for Mr. Silas, he 
should be glad to get rid of Rosemary, and as Mr. Montrose’s agent 
was on the look-out, it all got managed very easy and quick, for all 
the world just like a fairy tale I used to think. There was a sight 
of letters come for Mr. Sorel, and I handed ’em over to the cousin, 
and there was two or three for me, one in perticler from Miss Lu-Lu, 
wanting to know all about it, and where you was, and what you 
meant to do. So I just wrote and said you was married, and I guess, 
Miss Mignon, she did’nt get over that bit of news for a week.” 

“We had some happy times together, she and I,” said Mignon 
with a heavy sigh: “what fun we used to have over that book we 
were writing, and that we shall never finish now! I miss the girls,” 
she went on sadly, “and the noise they made, and the hard lessons 
we had to learn. At any rate, our days were well filled, we had not 
over much time to think! You know I always dreaded the holidays, 
always found it dreadfully dull to talk to Bumble and play croquet 
all alone, but now that it is one long indefinite holiday, with no day 
to look forward to when they will all be coming back again it is much 
worse, and if she does not come, it may go on for ever, and ever, and 
ever! Indeed, I’ve got a dreadful sort of feeling, Prue, that if any- 
body happened to be walking by Rosemary a hundred years hence, he 
would find you an old mummy in the kitchen, Mr. Montrose melted 
into a mound of dust in the midst of his books, and me sitting on the 
wooden chair in the kitchen garden, watching still for somebody who 
never came !” 


CuarteR XXXI. 


“The education of life perfects the thinking mind, but depraves the 
frivolous.” 


“Tue mystic hour draws nigh,” said Flora, “that will consign us 
one and all to the dungeon keep of Glen-luce. : 
“To-day is the sixth, on the tenth a procession of men and women, 
footmen and maids, children, babies, horses, dogs, birds, and rabbits 
will be formed ; father, being the person least competent for the post, 
will assume the baton of command, and having fussed one half of us 
into tears and the other half into active ill-temper, will land us all 
triumphantly at the ancestral barn somewhere towards the small 
hours of the morning. Why on earth cannot balloons be made 
practicable for travelling purposes I wonder? Just fancy the delight 
of stepping in, bag and baggage and not having to stir until one got 
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to one’s journey’s end! I have no doubt our grandchildren will enjoy 
the luxury ; it is certainly very provoking to have been born a hundred 
years too soon !” 

“ But why is Glen-luce like a dungeon?” said Mignon, who sat on 
the grass with hands clasped about her knees, and a weary look in her 
blue eyes. 

“How can a place be anything else when there is scarcely a soul 
in it, who is not your husband, or your father, or your brother? 
People rave about the scenery, and ask me how I can feel dull in the 
midst of so much beauty, but I should like to know who would not 
get sick of looking at the same thing day after day, week after week, 
year after year! Can trees and rocks and waterfalls talk to you, 
I should like to know? Admiring the beauties of nature all alone 
is something like looking at the moon by yourself, extremely un- 
satisfactory work !” 

“But I thought you had some neighbours?” said Mignon, “ the 
McCloskys.” . 

“Just so, my dear, the McCloskys, for there is nobody else. We 
are five miles from the nearest town, three from a doctor, two from 
the kirk, and ten from anything like a pleasant or entertaining neigh- 
bour. Bluebeard himself would be hailed with rejoicing if he rose 
from the dead and settled down in Glen-luce.” 

“And your father’s house, where is that ?” 

“Strathsaye? Oh, near enough. The Montrose and Dundas 
estates adjoin each other; I don’t know of any other reason why 
father gave his consent to my marrying Colin. There never was a 
father yet to whom a ring-fence was not irresistible, you know. It 
must have been a dreadful blow to him about the McClosky estates,” 
she added, shaking her smooth head; “he had quite set his heart 
on Adam’s marrying the daughter, and then the whole of the Glen 
would have been in the family.” 

“And was the young lady—willing ?” said Mignon, turning her 
head aside. 

“Yes; in that case Barkis was willing. 

“But where was 1? Oh! talking about that dreadful old barn. 
Of course when I married Colin I had no idea that those two 
old people, Sir Peter and his wife, would take it into their heads to 
live in the town-house and give us the one in the Highlands. What 
on earth can they want with a house in town I should like to 
know, at their time of life? And, of course, as they are within 
reach of the best advice, they are as likely as not to live for ever !” 

“But is not Colin attached to them?” said Mignon, regarding 
Flora with warm disapproval. 

“Oh! I believe so—especially to his mother ; indeed, it is all her 
doing that he has such absurdly narrow-minded ideas about every- 
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thing. However, she is a sensible old soul, and never attempts to 
interfere with me in any way, and as I come to town every spring, 
and it is less trouble and expense than taking a furnished house, I 
never quarrel with her. 

“T used to get some fun out of Colin’s cousins, but I am sorry to say,” 
she added regretfully, ‘‘ that I have quarrelled with them all, come to 
the very last, and it is a pity, a very great pity; for the amusement 
they afforded me with their gowns, and ways, and talk was simply 
endless! The vigour with which they went into everything, even 
their quarrels, was something quite refreshing, and really those little 
encounters used to brighten me up wonderfully. It is odd that two 
women quarrelling will tell each other more home-truths in five 
minutes than in years and years of close and amicable intercourse ; 
and if ever you want to get at a person's real honest opinion of you, 
put her into a rage!” 

“T will,” said Mignon, absently, who had not hitherto enjoyed the 
wholesome and exhilarating excitement upon which Flora so glowingly 
dilated. “And has your father lived here long?” she added, glancing 
at the pleasant-looking white house whose upper windows were 
visible in the distance. 

“Oh! yes, a long time, six or seven years quite. He spends one 
half the year here, and the other half at Strathsaye, but my charming 
brother, since he has become studious, lives here pretty well all the 
year round. It was a most ridiculous place to come to, not sufficiently 
near town to be convenient, and yet not far enough out to command 
good grounds and real country. However, you'll have country enough 
and to spare at Glen-luce for the next three months, I can tell you!” 

“But I am not going,” said Mignon, thoroughly startled ; “ why 
should I do that? How can Ido that? At any moment somebody 
may come, and not finding me, go away again”—She paused, blushed 
deeply and said no more. 

“Somebody may come?” repeated Flora, looking at the girl’s 
averted face with suddenly aroused, quick curiosity, “but I thought 
there was nobody—that you had no relations, no friends, no anything 
—who then may be this mysterious somebody ?” 

Mignon, turning her head still farther aside, felt shamed through 
and through at the deceit she was maintaining, but none the less 
did she find it impossible to put confidence in Flora Dundas. 

That young matron, laying down her needlework, was meanwhile 
surveying the girl from an entirely new point of view. What did 
this confusion mean . . . . after all, was the explanation of Mignon’s 
coldness to her husband, to be found in the fact that she had, in 
schoolgirl fashion, fixed her childish heart upon somebody else ? 


If so, what a glorious punishment was in store for Adam the 
gardener, to be sure! 
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“Upon my word, child, you began pretty early,” she said at last 
with some envy in her voice ; “ how you ever got opportunities for such 
jinks I’m sure I don’t know; J didn’t when I was at school. 

“There was one young man,” she added meditatively, “that I 
positively adored—lI actually lost my appetite on his account for a whole 
week—and though, of course, we never exchanged a word, we used to 
write each other love-letters, but in case we were found out, he used 
to sign himself ‘ Lilywhite,’ and I used to sign myself ‘The Rat- 
eatcher’s Daughter.’ We put our letters in a hole in the wall just 
outside the garden gates, but one fine morning we were caught, so 
there was an end of that ; but I’m quite sure my heart never thumped 
as hard and fast for Colin, as it did for that moon-faced young man 
in drab inexpressibles !” 

As though to illustrate the adage, Colin himself at this moment 
appeared upon the scene with his idolized little daughter Floss perched 
high on his shoulders. 

With one hand he held her chubby legs firmly under his chin, the 
other thrown behind him afforded her a sufficient support, while his 
hair had all the appearance of being crowned, as the tiny hands that 
clutched it were full of flowers. 

“Do for goodness sake put that child down,” said Flora, sharply, 
as they came near; “what you can be made of to drag her about in 
such heat as this, I'm sure I can’t imagine !” 

“We don’t find the heat particularly overpowering, do we, Floss ?” 
said Colin, placidly, as he gently lowered himself to the grass beside 
Mignon, and set Floss’s feet upon the ground; “and we're very 
happy, aren’t we ?” 

“We're very ’appy,” said Floss, looking across her father’s head at 
her mother, with that half impudent, half alarmed defiance that is so 
ludicrous when exhibited by mere babies to those they know to be set 
in authority over them. 

“T can not understand how it is,” said Mrs. Dundas crossly, “that 
every one of my children should drop their h’s as they do. They 
never hear me do it, and I am always most particular in engaging my 
nurses to ascertain that they speak correctly, but it is all of no use, 
for neither Taffy, Colin, nor F'loss have got one ‘h’ between them !” 

“Tt saves a lot of trouble, doesn’t it Floss?” said Colin, around 
whose neck his little daughter’s arms were now clasped in a throttling 
embrace. A very wilful blooming little rose was she, her face a tiny 
and absurd copy of her mother’s, but with a heart like her father’s 
beating. bravely in her breast. 

“How can you talk such nonsense to the child!” said Flora 
languidly. “Really it is not to be wondered at that you have no 
authority over the children, and that I always have to punish and 
keep them in order myself!” 
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Flora’s notions of the management of children were extremely simple, 
and resolved themselves into two processes—spoiling and slapping. 
When they were good, and looked handsome enough to be a credit 
to herself, she would indulge them just so far as such indulgence did 
not interfere with her own personal comfort ; when they were naughty 
or tired, or unsatisfactory in any way, she slapped or punished them, 
and between these two extremes she never halted for a single moment. 
The workings of the infant minds given over to her keeping were 
puzzles that she never dreamed of trying to solve. 

Colin understood all about it and could talk nonsense to them by 
the hour. But, O careless mother, it was wise, tender, gentle non- 
sense that it would have been well for you, could your lips have 
brought themselves to utter... . 

“Floss shall be taught the ten commandments without loss of 
time,” said Colin gravely, “and then perhaps she will better under- 
stand her duty to her father. Meanwhile, if the question is not an 
impertinent one, do we interrupt a cabinet council? If so, we will 
retire, and come back when it is over.” 

“We were talking about the approaching exodus,” said Flora, “and 
I have been discoursing in vain to her on the varied delights of 
Glen-luce, for—what do you think ?—she says she is not going!” 

“Not going!” repeated Colin in tones of amazement, and turning 
quickly towards Mignon, “and why not? Are you afraid that—that 
you will not be comfortable with us ?” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself on that point,” said Flora tranquilly ; “I 
have not been ill using the child, and we never fight ; she can’t go 
because, because she is expecting somebody !” 

“ But can’t you bring whoever it is with you?” said Colin with real 
anxiety, for independently of his firm friendship for Adam, he liked 
this girl, the two had been fast friends from their first hour of 
meeting, and he had looked forward to having them both to brighten 
the not too lively Glen-luce. 

“No,” said Mignon, drooping her head, “I cannot bring that 
person with me, and I must stay here; but Adam will not mind going 
without me, I am sure——” 

“Go without you?” said Flora, her voice rising a little higher with 
every word, “‘and leave you here quite alone ?” 

“Yes, why not? I have Prue to take care of me, though what 
harm is likely to come to me at Rosemary ?” 

“Oh!” said Flora ironically, “ I don’t know of anybody who is pre- 
pared to eat you up at a mouthful, and of course it is the most.natural 
thing in the world for a young man to go away and leave his bride 
of a few weeks quite alone! Still, Iam not quite sure but that you will 
be able to carry out the arrangement, as, if there is one reasonable amuse- 
ment on earth that Adam has the sense to enjoy, it is his shooting.” 
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“Of course, he will not go without Mignon,” said Colin, trying to 
keep the disappointment out of his voice. 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Flora decidedly. ‘“ However, here 
he comes, so you can ask him for yourself!” 

“But I do not wish him to remain with me,” said Mignon 
earnestly, “I shall be rejoiced for him to go; it will be a change for 
him, and—” 

“What is Mignon going to be so rejoiced about?” said Adam 
throwing himself down on the grass beside Colin, and giving Floss’s 
downy cheek a pinch. 

“ At the prospect of remaining at Rosemary all by herself,” said 
Flora with a shrug, “ for she says she is not going to Glen-luce.” 

“She is expecting somebody,” said honest Colin, at which his wife 
frowned, laughed, and then looked at Adam to see how he took the 
remark. 

He was looking at his wife, marking how 


“A paleness beauteous as the lily’s mix’t 
With the sweet violet’s, like a gust of wind 
Flits o’er her face ... .” 


and his thoughts, through much brooding, having now become un- 
healthy, and coloured with but one idea, the conclusion was instantly 
formed in his own mind was that this somebody was Philip. 

’ There was an instant’s pause, then he spoke. 

“Tt would be strange,” he said calmly, “ if my wife should wish to go 
to Glen-luce, since I remain here. I have work that must be done, 
and can’t spare the time.” 

One person alone out of the three who heard, believed him to be 
speaking the truth. She clasped her hands with a gesture that might 
have been relief, disappointment, or surprise. 

“ Well,” said Flora, drawing a deep breath, and addressing Mignon. 
“T should very much like to see Colin give up his shooting or any- 
thing else for me. Not that I complain, fortunately I am not selfish, 
and though of course I should infinitely prefer taking the children to 
Cowes or Scarborough that they might have the benefit of the sea 
air, to going to Glen-luce, still I hope I know my duty as a wife, and 
—what is more—do it.” 

“Ah!” said Colin, who was tying up a nosegay for Floss with a 
dry wisp of grass. 

Flora glanced sharply at her husband, but he appeared so perfectly 
innocent and absorbed in his task, that she looked away again. 

“ Mignon’s duty in this case is identical with my own,” said Adam, 
dryly, “so I need not call upon her to make any sacrifice on my 
behalf. When do you go, old fellow ?” he added, turning to Colin. 

“On the 10th.” 
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“Poor Miss McClosky!” said Flora maliciously, “she will be in 
despair! Half a loaf is better than no bread, and doubtless she would 
prefer seeing the married man to not seeing him at all.” 

“You have no right to talk about Phillis in such a manner,” said 
Colin indignantly, “a more modest girl never breathed—and I won't 
hear her name taken in vain, the sonsie, gentle, wee body.” 

“ Her name is Phillis ?” said Mignon eagerly. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ and it exactly suits her.” 

Phillis... what a pretty old world name. To Mignon it brought 
up the picture of a fresh, rosy, dimpled, country maiden, moreover 
with a something coy and winsome about her that is not usually 
associated with our notions of a parvenu cotton-spinner’s daughter. 

“Phillis would not deny the soft impeachment if she were here,” 
said Flora, serenely. ‘I do believe that if she tried to tell a good 
big story it would choke her on the spot. She is a little fool who 
doesn’t know her own advantages, for in spite of that terrible red 
brick mansion and McClosky pere, with her quarter of a million of 
money and little dollish presentable person, she might marry almost 
anybody.” 

“What would a young woman do with Mr. Anybody for a 
husband ?” said Colin gravely, “and Phillis is rather particular—she 
might object.” 

“She has got some absurd rubbish into her head,” continued Flora, 
pursuing her own train of thought, “ that it is her money that every- 
body is in love with, not herself, and I should not wonder in the least 
at any imprudent thing she did; she would marry a shoeblack, I 
verily believe, if she thought he was disinterested.” 

“She may even descend to the lower deeps of the columns of the 


‘ Matrimonial News,’ ” said Colin in feigned alarm, “and get married 
on the sly as 


““* A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,’ 


while the curtain might descend on the affecting tableaw of Phillis 
presenting the gentleman with her money-bags as the reward of 
virtue !” 

“And what is Mr. McClosky like ?” said Mignon, who seemed to 
have been steadily asking questions ever since she got up that 
morning. 

“T can compare him to nothing on earth so much as to his house!” 
said Flora, fanning herself with vigour. “The latter is of red brick, 
that makes you glow all over to look at on the coldest December day, 
and it matches the colour of his face exactly, while the pale blue satin 
furniture in the drawing room, (where the carpet is deeply, darkly, 
beautifully red) seems expressly made to extinguish his vacuous rolling 
eye; the only difference is, that his crest, which is upon everything, 
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over the mirrors, on the cornices (on the very bottoms of the chairs, 
I do believe, if one only had the courage to surreptitiously examine 
them) is not emblazoned on his back, though the jewelry he wears 
stands sponsor handsomely for the bricklebrack, as he calls it, in his 
drawing-room!” 

“ Poor Phillis !” said Mignon softly. 

“When it was all completed,” said Flora, “he walked about with 
his hands under his coat tails, saying to everybody, ‘ Everything very 
plain, ma’am, but—neat.’ It did remind me so of ‘ Neat, but not gaudy, 
as the Devil said when he painted his tail pea green.’ ” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Colin,stoutiy, “ not even a red and blue drawing- 
room, a yellow and green morning-room, or a ball-room tastefully 
arranged in pink and mauve, can vulgarize Phillis. In her plain gown, 
without an ornament or scrap of finery, she holds her own bravely 
enough, and not one of the high-born lassies who go there can put 
her out of countenance. The only mistake was that she should have 
been born a rich girl instead of a moderately poor one.” 

“Oh! it is all very fine,” said Flora, with trenchant emphasis, “ for 
those people with whom money is a mere drug, a superfiuity, to affect 
to despise it, but just let them be without it for a little while, and 
then see if they would talk in that ridiculous fashion! ‘For my part, 
short of death, I know of nothing more agonizing than to be constantly 
wanting things one can’t get. Talk about a good conscience, why a 
good fat purse is twice as comforting and conducive to good moral 
feeling, and for my part I can’t understand rich people doing wicked 
things. I’m sure I could be perfectly good and amiable if I had every 
thing on earth that I fancied!” 

“No doubt!” said Colin, adding as he rubbed his cheek against his 
little daughter’s, “we know of something far worse than a pocket 
without any money in it, don’t we, Floss? And that is to put our 
hand in and find no sweeties !” 

Floss shook her head gravely and sighed, chat was bad and no 
mistake. 

“Tse got an "ole shilling,” she said, patting his cheeks lovingly, 
“and you shall ’ave it all. P’raps Mummy let us go to Lunnun 
tmorrow to spend it ?” 

“Oh! Floss, Floss! you are a very extravagant young woman with 
your one shilling!” said Colin. ‘Now do you know that if you came 
into a fortune to-morrow, of say a pound, all in sixpences, you would 
become a perfect little screw, and drive Colin and Taffy away with 
ignominy if they came to borrow a penny or twopence of you ?” 

“Really,” said Flora with contempt, “I do wonder at your folly, 
Colin; you will make the child just as whimsical and ridiculous as 
yourself!” 


Colin turned his head, which was on a level with Floss’s, and looked 
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at her. The smile on his face was reflected in the many dimples of 
hers, but he did not speak; there was never any need for speech with 
these two; between the somewhat weary man of thirty-six and the 
joyous fresh young child of four, there existed a very perfect under- 
standing. Worn out and disgusted as he often was by the follies of 
his wife, he could find it in his heart to forgive her all when the touch 
of his daughter’s tiny hands were about him, when he looked into 
those innocent crystal clear eyes (so like Flora’s in shape and colour), 
and found in them nothing but absolute purity and love. 

His heart might have grown arid and bitter but for this cool and 
quiet shadow that the child made in it, and through his love for her 
he became a better, more patient, and self-denying man than he had 
been without her. A child... . that will come to you of its own 
free will, that will look fearlessly into your eyes, put out its scrap of 
a hand to touch your face, that will trust you, love you, obey and 
follow you without a single doubt or scruple—is there any other 
God-given thing on earth that will so waken the good, so quell the 
evil that dwells in us? He who would keep heart and lips and life 
clean, let him go as often as may be into the company of very young 
children, win their love if he is able, and then thank God for the 
humanizing ennobling influence they will have upon him. 

A little silence followed on Flora’s petulant apostrophe to her 
husband. 

Adam was looking at Mignon, noting all too plainly the weary 
droop of the slender figure, the enforced patience of the empty hands, 
and the outline of features as colourless as the gown she wore. 

Colin, too, was regarding his wife attentively, and wondering what 
had happened that morning to ruffle her usually placid brows. He 
knew her thoroughly, this wife of his, her follies, her weaknesses, her 
overweening vanity, her profound selfishness; his taste was outraged, 
his heart was wrung by her every day of his life, and yet—he loved 
her. 

It may be questioned whether love does not strengthen with the 
faults of the person beloved, instead of growing weaker. 

We may regret our passion, we may even struggle fiercely against 
it, but struggle and pain alike, serve but to rivet the chains the 
deeper, and each fresh instance of worthlessness, though it may 
wound our hearts, has no power to touch the core of our allegiance. 
“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” 

We are not all so sternly made that we can act upon the cruel 
command, and to Colin, sorely tried though he might be, no such 
remedy would ever present itself. He had married this woman, and 
he would stand by the consequences of his deed. 

There is something noble and pathetic in these silent heroes who 
stand so staunchly by their trumpery bargains, only thankful if the 
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world do not see the rents and stains, the coarse veneer and tawdry 
gilding as plainly as they themselves do, who utter no complaint, give 
no sign, and are by people in general accepted as poor sightless 
doting fools, who have neither eyes to perceive, or wit to recognise 
their own disgrace. 

“ Here is father!” exclaimed Flora in tones of consternation; “his 
face is as long as my arm; he has a bundle of formidable papers, and 
his very waistcoat telis how he is ready primed and loaded with dry- 
as-dust facts, that will assuredly give us all moral apoplexy! I fancy 
I hear baby crying—indeed I am sure of it”—in a moment lace, 
work, scissors, and thimble were rolled securely up, and with that 
nimble dexterity which would seem to be one of the especial preroga- 
tives of the fat ones of the earth, she had glided round a tree and was 
lost to sight in a moment. 


CuaptrrR XXXII. 


“ Julia. His little speaking shows his love but small. 
Incetta, Fire that is closest kept burns most of all.” 


“Man proposes; God disposes.” 

On the morning of the 9th, in the midst of half-completed 
preparations for departure on the morrow, Taffy, who had been ailing 
for the past few days, displayed unmistakable symptoms of being 
afflicted with that very paltry, but most disagreeable infantile disease 
—measles. 

A more inconvenient time he could not well have chosen, and his 
mother, sitting down in the midst of yawning trunks and half-filled 
baths, arraigned the small culprit, and asking him if he were not 
heartily ashamed of himself for giving so much trouble, wished to 
know what he or anybody else supposed was going to be done ? 

Taffy had no suggestion to offer, and on being borne off to his 
chamber, there to effloresce into a highly unbecoming stage of the 
malady, Flora descended to the library, where, with some trepidation, 
she acquainted her father with this latest unkind stroke of fate. 

Had a star fallen out of the solar system, it could not have 
appeared to Mr. Montrose in the light of so great a calamity as this 
unexpected disarrangement of his carefully laid plans. 

His manner as he listened to his daughter sufficiently expressed that 
he considered Providence had behaved extremely ill in the matter, and 
that had he held the management of the universe, no such contretemps 
would have been permitted to occur. 

Since the days when as a small child she had been sent for to 
receive a lecture of an hour long, Flora did not ever remember to have 
felt so great a culprit as she did now; if it had not been for her 
bringing Taffy into the world, Taffy would not have had the measles— 
ergo it was her fault; and as Mr. Montrose consigned the elaborately 
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written card of arrangements to his waste-paper basket, and politely 
inquired what she purposed to do under the present circumstances, 
she mentally vowed to box Taffy’s ears soundly when he should have 
sufficiently recovered to bear that gentle stimulant with safety. 

“ Nurse says that he must not be moved,” she said, “and that all the 
others are sure to have it, and of course as they are wanted to take it 
together, they will be as long about it as they possibly can! Why 
cannot there be a hospital for people who can afford to pay, to which 
one might send a person with an infectious disorder, and so prevent 
other members of the family taking it ?” 

“No such arrangement being possible,” said Mr. Montrose with 
considerable acerbity, “it behoves us to turn our attention to some- 
thing feasible. The packing will of course at once be discontinued, 
and instead of disbanding the entire household as I had intended, I 
will decide as to what servants remain here, and which shall accompany 
me to Strathsaye. I can be of no assistance, and must be at home in 
time to receive my guests, so shall depart as I had intended, to-morrow 
—Colin of course will accompany me ?” 

“T suppose so,” replied Flora, who sat, a blooming image of per- 
plexity on a carved oaken chair opposite her father, “though I daresay he 
will come rushing back at a moment’s notice when Floss’s turn comes!” 

“T feel quite sure that he will do nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Mont- 
rose with dignity ; “such a proof of an ill-regulated mind I should be’ 
sorry to discover in your husband, or indeed in any member of my family. 
You will of course write every day and acquaint us with the progress 
made by the little sufferers,’—he drew paper aud pens towards 
him,—* meanwhile, my dear Flora, I must at once draw out another 
programme, and see Maunder about the necessary alterations. You will, 
T am sure, excuse me?” and with a graceful bow Flora was dismissed. 

“ Where are you going at such a pace ?” said Colin, meeting her as 
she crossed the hall. 

“ Taffy has got the measles,” she said with a shrug of disgust ; “you 
and papa will have to go alone to-morrow ; the rest of us are fixtures 
—tiresome, provoking Taffy !” 

“ T don’t suppose he took them to please himself?” said Colin ; “ but 
how about Floss ?” he added in quite a different tone ; “ don’t children 
sometimes have these things seriously ?” 

“ Tnever heard of any child that was taken reasonable care of doing 
so,” said Flora serenely, “but if you are uneasy you had better stay 
here and nurse her yourself!” 

“T shall most certainly come back if she has them badly,” said 
Colin; “where is Taffy ?” 

“In bed to be sure—tormenting little pickle!’ and she swept 
majestically on her way. 


_ A quarter of an hour later, Mignon, in the midst of one of those 
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breathless struggles with the intricacies of the butcher’s book, in 
which she had felt it her duty to engage since her discovery that 
Adam was not rich, found herself all at once confronted by the dis- 
reputable little person of Colin the younger. Always remarkable for 
the ease of his toilet, he looked to-day as though he had been a focus 
for the four winds of heaven, and from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, was about as forlorn-looking an urchin of five as could 
well be met with on a summer's day. 

“Qh! poor little Taffy !” he said, shaking his head, “ he’s very ill ; 
got weazles, and such a pain in his tummick!” 

The grey eyes shining from beneath his ragged hat were brimming 
over with tears as he made this doleful communication, but his 
brotherly assumption of concern for Taffy, who was his senior by 
two years, provoked a smile from Mignon, only a smile, for her 
thoughts had so rapidly flown to the possible results of Taffy’s in- 
opportune attack, that the small cause of it was well-nigh forgotten. 

She jumped up so hastily as to deposit the representatives of 
butcher, grocer, and baker, in a heap on the ground. 

“You must run home now, Colin,” she said absently ; “and by- 
and-by, if Taffy likes, I'll come over and tell him all about ‘ Puss in 
Boots.’ ” 

“ That’s what I’se come for,” said Colin the younger practically ; 
“me stealed out all ‘lone; mummy didn’t know, nurse didn’t know, 
nobody knowed, and I’se to give you Taffy’s most peréitler love, and 
you’se to come over d’reckly ; and nurse says he may eat barley-sugar 
and bistiks, but no candies and no cokoly creams—Taffy says.” 

“Til come presently,” said Mignon smiling again, and then the 
small tatterdemalion vanished, and she found herself hurrying out, at 
a great pace, so possessed by one idea that not until she had reached 
the inner garden, and was actually in Adam’s presence, did she recall 
the fact that the day when she had gone to him with any notion that 
might come into her head, had passed, and that perhaps he would be 
as much surprised at her appearance, as she was at herself for coming. 
Adam saw her approaching, and noted how the eager step changed - 
suddenly to a lagging one, how the bright face became clouded and 
dull, and he said to himself that it was because she had expected to 
to find the garden empty, and was disappointed at finding him 
there. 

He stood awaiting her, some slight tool in his hand ; he wore no 
hat, and was in his shirt sleeves, so Mignon, looking up as she drew 
near to him, saw him for the last time in her life as Adam the 
gardener. 

Whither had departed the ample stock of words with which she 
had started off to him in such a prodigious hurry ? 

Not one word could she find to say, except, 
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“'Taffy’s got the measles.” 

“ Yes?” he said, and waited for more. " 

She stood, folding a corner of her little apron round and round her 
forefinger, then took a covert glance at his face as though in hopes 
of finding something there to encourage her. 

She found nothing ; he was awaiting her next words with attention, 
no more. 

“Of course they will not be able to go to the Highlands now,” she 
said in a lame, hesitating fashion ; “ at least Flora and the children 
will not—but I suppose Mr. Montrose and Colin will ?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ And I was thinking,” she said, feeling strangely disheartened, and 
hanging her head down, “that as they will all be here, and you 
will have no need to think me lonely, or be uneasy about leaving 
me, that of course you too would go and have a good time at 
Strathsaye—and may I tell Prue to get your things ready in case your 
father should go to-morrow ?” 

“No,” he said, “ you will tell Prue to do nothing of the kind. Do 
you think I have a mind like a weathercock,” he added half bitterly, 
half sternly, “that I can change it every hour in the day to please 
you, Mignon ?” 

“No,” she said gently, “but I cannot help thinking, though you 
said it was the work that prevented you, that it was because of me 
that you decided not to go, and now that it is all quite pleasant and 
natural that you should accompany your father and Colin, it is a pity, 
a very great pity, that you should stay here, for you will be thinking 
of the shooting every day.” 

“Tf ever I am compelled to leave my wife under the care of any 
one,” he said, “I trust it will be somebody more competent to accept 
the trust than my sister Flora. It seems a hard thing for a brother 
to say of his own flesh and blood, but I disapprove of her in every 
way, and consider her a very bad companion for you. Had she been 
permanently established where she now is, I could not, even for your 
sake, have settled in this house.” 

“She is very good-humoured,” pleaded Mignon, “ and she does not 
mean all the things she says; itis only her way ——” 

“Tt is a very bad way,” he said with disgust, “and unfortunately 
it is ten thousand times worse when she is abroad, than when she is 
at home; a housemaid would know better how to behave herself in 
public !” 

Mignon looked up quickly, wondering if he were alluding to Flora’s 
follies on the day when she had caught that one precious, passing 
glimpse of Philip. 

“ Her choice of companions is in about as bad taste as her dress 
and manner,” continued Adam ; “all her friends are fops, fools, or worse, 
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and her women acquaintances are not much better. She has a 
weakness for men of doubtful character—” he paused to look keenly 
at Mignon, whose eyes were downcast, “and, in direct defiance of 
Colin’s command, will encourage their attentions, whenever she gets 
a chance, She may even introduce such persons to you.” He 
paused’ again, closely watching her features for any betraying sign. 
He had seen Philip La Mert in the Park that day; he knew his 
sister to be acquainted with him, and he was burning to know if 
Mignon had been brought face to face with, had spoken to him. 

But Mignon did not utter a syllable. Her husband once bade her 
carry her confidences to any one rather than himself, and she had 
taken him at his word. 

All at once he became conscious that tears were starting from 
beneath her eyelids, that her lips were taking the odd, convulsive 
curves of one who fights against emotion that will not be repressed. 

He saw these tears with a strange indifference, irritation of mind 
had begotten a temporary hardness of heart, and the appetite for 
wooing had so entirely left him of late, that he did not feel the 
smallest temptation to entreat her to dry them. She herself could 
not have told why she wept, save that all things with her now tended 
towards tears, as formerly all had tended to joy. One must have had 
more than one bitter experience before one recognizes in the smallest 
misfortune a settled plan... . it is the accumulated load that saddens 
... . the occasional hardship, no matter how severe, falling on a robust 
and healthy state of moral feeling, causes no rankling wound, forms 
no precedent by which we assure to ourselves future sorrow—in a word, 
if by repeated shocks our nerve is once lost, we are at the mercy of 
our troubles and will infallibly be overcome by them. Adam had turned 
aside, much as though he were anxious to return to his work. 

Something of a woman’s reticence came to Mignon then, as she 
choked back her tears and clasped her throat with one little 
hand as though to keep down the lump that seemed to be there. 
“T have displeased you,” she said, after some moments of struggle 
with herself; “somehow I seem very often to do so now; and | am 
sorry, for indeed I would gladly do all that I could for you, who have 
done so much for me. .. .” 

He did not reply. If her own heart did not suggest to her what 
she might do to repay him, then he would not tell her; there are 
some things that a proud man cannot do, and this seemed to him to 
be one of them. 

Shaking her head sorrowfully, she said to herself that he was angry, 
and she did not wish him to be that; she could not be happy when 
quarrelling with any one; and then a bright thought came into her 
head, upon which she immediately proceeded to act. 


With a mixture of anxiety and trepidation, she advanced a step or 
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two till she was close to Adam, then said, “ Would you—would you 
like to kiss me ?” 


He turned sharply, saw those dewy lips, so absolutely perfect in 
form and colour lifted to his own, lips that well might give 


“afresh 
The life she had so tangled in their mesh,” 

and having seen them, turned back silently to his flowers. 

He wanted no baby’s innocent kiss, but a woman’s, passionate and 
clinging as his own ; till he could have that, he would have nothing. 

“T am busy,” he said; “I have no time for such nonsense,” and 
went on with his work. Mignon watched his moving hands for a 
moment or so, then she tried again. 

“Tt would not take Jong,” she said in a tone of consideration, and 
still surveying him with anxiety. 

Adam turned his head away, on his face that queer contortion that 
a man’s may wear when some irresistibly ludicrous idea obtrudes 
itself in the midst of serious and absorbed reflection. 

“No,” he said, “it would not take very long! Still, some other 
time perhaps, Mignon.” 

“ And you are not cross?” she said, looking relieved, for though 


she liad made the offer in all good faith, she was glad enough that it 
was not accepted. 


“Not in the least!” 

“ That’s a good job!” she said, heaving a sigh, “ for only just think if 
we were to go to sleep quarrelling, and one of us died in the night, how 
sorry we should both be when we woke up in the morning, to be sure !” 

After which astounding Irishism she went her way, perfectly 
satisfied with the result of her attempt at peacemaking. 


Cuapter XXXIII. 


“And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
Ir was a month since Mr. Montrose, with shorn splendour and 
abated retinue, had departed with Colin to the Highlands. 

Thirty mornings, thirty evenings, thirty noons, had gone by, and 
the measles still held their own, occasioning as much trouble as if 
they had been a majestic and dreaded scourge, instead of a trifling, 
undignified complaint, that when mentioned, oftener than not pro- 
vokes a smile. 

With perverse ingenuity each child had taken it a fortnight behind 
the other, and now that Colin was in the convalescent stage and Floss 
just beginning to sicken, Flora felt it to be something altogether 
beyond her philosophy that the baby should be chuckling and enjoy- 


ing jokes all to himself, heartlessly indifferent to the woes of his 
sister and brethren. 
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Until this last scion of the house of Dundas had given up being 
jolly and taken to a hoarse whimper, half strangled in a dry burning 
throat, abundant sneezing and an irritable disinclination to be looked 
at, spoken to, or amused by anybody, it was idle to think of making a 
move for Glen-luce. 

“Tt is enough to drive one crazy!” said Flora almost in tears, ag 
she sank in the softest chair the nursery afforded, and surveying 
her sick, convalescent, and healthy offspring; “you deserve to be 
soundly whipped, every one of you, for I feel quite certain that you 
could all have taken it at the same time if you had chosen !” 

Taffy, who sat on the floor enjoying a solitary game of marbles, 
raised his head at this, and looked about him with an air of complacency. 
He had taken it first and done his duty, but Colin, who sat up in bed 
looking rather miserable, and Floss, who lay tossing about restlessly, 
had not done theirs at all. 

“Poor little souls !” said Mignon, who sat by Floss’s side ; “I don’t 
suppose it is any pleasure to them to be shut up here for a month! 
Have you written to tell Colin Floss is ill ?” 

“He is coming,” said Flora carelessly, “I got a telegram from him 
just now, to say that he would be here late to-night ; he only got my 
letter this morning—it is perfectly ridiculous !” 

Mignon knelt down and whispered something to the child, who at 
intervals moaned “ Papa”... and she sprang up radiant, but the girl 
softly pressed the little head back upon the pillow and drew the 
clothes about her shoulders. She had grown quite experienced in 
nursing during this past month of illness, and that mother’s instinct, 
which lies dormant in every good and true woman’s breast, had 
awakened in hers. These children had grown to listen for the sound of 
her footfall as for music, to look for her coming as sunshine, and Flora, 
who was ill at ease in the sick-room, and indeed more rarely to be 
found in it than any other room in the house, was glad enough to find 
Mignon devoting herself to the task of tending and amusing them. 

“Tt is always the way,” she said, tapping her shapely foot im- 
patiently against the floor ; “as sure as ever there is any fun going on 
in that old barn, I am certain to be away, and of course because Colin 
has got a few presentable men this year instead of the old frumps he 
generally brings together, I am planted here dancing attendance on 
these provoking children! The McCloskys too, have got a house-full, 
but by the time I get back all the shooting parties will be broken 
up, and the glen will have returned to its usual state of flatness, 
staleness, and unprofitableness.” 

“You won’t have to stay here so very much longer if baby takes it 
soon,” said Mignon encouragingly. She was tying the ribbons of her 
cloak preparatory to departure. 

“Does he look as if he meant to take them?” said Flora, survey- 
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ing her blooming infant with unqualified disapprobation. “No, no! 
He will wait until Floss is well and then he will make a start, and 
I daresay October will find me expiating my sins here, without a soul 
to speak to.” 

And she sailed angrily away. A chorus of small voices was 
uplifted as Mignon too showed signs of departure. 

“ You're coming back, Auntie ?” 

“You never telled us the end of the ‘ Free Bears’ !” 

“ Arty tumming back?” said Floss in tones of despair, and raising 
her little flushed face from the pillow. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, sighing, “I’m coming back; and I'll tell you 
the end of the story, Colin, by-and-by !” 

Somebody who was standing on the other side of her own gate, in 
the act of lifting the latch, saw her coming quietly out of Mr. Mont- 
rose’s house, and said to himself that no one would ever believe it 
possible that she had been something of a hoyden once, or gone riding 
in a wheel-barrow, so subdued and gentle was she now in all her 
ways. A step that lagged, a glance but seldom lifted, a voice but 
rarely heard; were these the tributes paid to him for the care and 
love with which he had so vowed to encompass her ? 

Putting out her hand to the latch, she started violently as it touched 
his, then as he swung the gate back for her to enter, she recovered 
herself, and made a step or two forward. 

“You are going to town ?” she said hesitatingly, as she glanced at 
the great book under his arm. 

“No,” he said, “ I am going for a walk.” 

“In such heat as this?” she exclaimed. “Along these dusty 
roads? You will get a sunstroke !” 

“But Iam not going along the roads,” he said, still holding the 
gate open. “Iam going toa place that you would not believe it 
possible could be in or near Lilytown.” 

“Ts it a cool place?” said Mignon, who had by this time unfurled 
her umbrella ; “is it green, and could one get a real breath of good 
fresh air there, and perhaps see a daisy or two ?” 

“Yes,” he said, showing signs of moving on, “one could do all 
that. I will show it you some day, and then you can go and sit 
there, whenever you please, with Prue!” 

“With Prue!” Somehow the notion of this sylvan retreat in that 
estimable woman’s company did not recommend itself to her favour. 

“Could you not show it me to-day ?” she said. Then, seemingly 
alarmed at her own boldness, added, “I'll promise to be very quiet 
and not disturb you a bit in your reading, and I’ve got some work in 
my pocket—” 

“Won't you find it very hot?” he said, wishing with all his heart 
that he had got away a few moments earlier. 
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It was no pleasure to him to be with her, to look at her ; and if her 
mood were a kind one, why it tortured him even more than if it were 
cold. 

She saw his hesitation, and with a suddenly heightened colour 
and trembling lip, walked past him towards the house. 

But she had not gone six paces when she was overtaken, and with- 
out ceremony made to wheel about, for he had put her hand under 
his arm, and away they went together, Darby and Joan fashion, each 
perhaps feeling a little foolish at the unusual propinquity. 

She wondered whither he was taking her, as they went along the 
shady side of the road, and came by-and-by to such*a lane as well 
might pass muster as a country one. It was one of the least known 
and frequented alleys that led to the park of the great lady of the 
neighbourhood, and from whence the general public was rigorously 
excluded ; but Adam being privileged to enter, presently drew a key 
from his pocket, which he applied to a small door in the stonework 
of one of the great walls, and Mignon, stepping lightly through the 
opening, found herself ankle-deep in the verdure of a carpet that the 
shadows cast by the giant trees around had kept fresh as in early 
spring-time. 

He led her on to where, and it was a curious sight to behold at so 
short a distance from London, there was a corner whence they could, 


“In deep dell below 
See thro’ the trees a little river go 
All in its mid-day gold and glimmering.” 


“Oh!” said Mignon, clasping her hands, “to think of such a place 
as this not one mile from Lilytown, and that I should never have 
known of it until summer is gone and autumn almost here !” 

“I did not know of it myself until lately,” he said, stretching 
himself upon the grass and opening his book. “I have only been 
here three times in my life, including to-day.” 

Now that he had acceded to her request, and brought her to all 
that she most particularly desired, coolness, verdure, daisies, even a 
brook for which she had not bargained, he seemed to consider that 
she required no farther care from him, and took no heed of her 
wanderings hither and thither, though indeed, if he forgot all about 
her, so did she about him, as she pursued her delighted search for 
such unsatisfactory wild flowers as early September afforded. Dande- 
lions she found in plenty, or rather those downy puff-balls that are 
steady as rocks when fine weather is assured, but at the slightest 
sign of approaching rain, fly hither and thither, the sport of every 
wind that blows. 

She discovered a slender Aaron’s rod, but feared to approach, much 
less gather it, since it was the swaying centre of a swarm of eager 
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bees, who ruthlessly sucked the sweetness from out of its golden 
blossoms. 

After all, she only got some late-tarrying knot-grass, a few flowers 
of the great scentless bindweed, some ladies’-tresses, a stem of the 
awkward straggling ragwort, and some nodding Quaker’s-grass. 
Looking about her, she fancied that such grass as this might in spring- 
time grow cowslips, or Paigle,as the country folks to this day call those 
graceful golden-headed beauties, and hitherto she had believed that 
real cowslips could not be induced to grow within less than twenty 
miles of London town. 

She at last came back to where Adam lay, and sat down a little 
apart from him, trying to weave her spoils into a nosegay, but they 
would not be so woven, so at last she laid them down on her lap and 
took out that everlasting piece of needlework that was as far from 
being concluded as ever. The pattern was in leaves, and when she 
had finished one, she laid it down and looked at her husband. He 
was apparently immersed in his book, his brows were slightly knitted, 
he had the air of a person struggling with some tough fact or legal 
problem, and book and effort alike seemed out of place in the soft 
seductive warmth and splendour of this early September afternoon. 
She could not have learned a lesson to save her life, with those golden 
motes glancing hither and thither on the page, with an impertinent 
grasshopper playing at leap-frog over her back, and with the subdued 
chorus of nature ringing faintly yet sweetly in her ears. Four stone 
walls would be infinitely more conducive to absorbed study, she felt 
quite sure. 

And he had only to lift his eyes from that dull page to see the 
great cool sweep of the velvet sward melting into the bracken, where 
the antlered-heads of the deer glanced in the sunlight. But he saw 
nothing, not even a rabbit who came peeping out of his hole and 
looked at these two quiet people with its dark bright eyes, as though 
in doubt as to whether or no they were part of the landscape, then 
when he turned a page, scuttled away in its usual tell-tale fashion. 

A sunbeam was playing at hide-and-seek on his hair ; it had got {o 
the page—surely he must close the book now? Nota bit of it! He 
didn’t seem to know it was there. An emmet crawled up his hand, 
then, angry at its mistake, stung him; he shook it off, and went on 
reading as before. A grasshopper, his transparent green body glisten- 
ing in the sun, weary of every other acrobatic feat, distinguished him- 
self by jumping over his nose, whereat Mignon felt herself rapidly 
becoming as dangerous as a small boy in church, who, forbidden under 
awful penalties to laugh, is irresistibly tempted to break into acclama- 
tions long and loud. 

For there was something about this man that awed her, in spite 
of herself. 
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As she looked at him, she found it difficult to believe that he had 
ever weeded her gravel walks, or wished her good-morning three 
times running, or called her miss, or been anything but masterful 
and proud and self-contained. . . . and that she had called him to 
his face a liar, a thief, and a spy; that she had presented him with 
a jam tart, and recommended him to study English history, she never 
could believe. She must have dreamt it all... . also that he had 
said he loved her . . . . how was it possible indeed to associate love 
with anything so indifferent and cold as he ? 

He had grown much thinner of late, his features were sharp, and 
the lines about his mouth were firm and closely set, the expression of 
his face too had altered, the candid, bright look having given place 
to one that in its hardness sat strangely ill upon him. 

It was but rarely that she had a good view of him; in fact she did 
not remember ever having really studied his face before, though of 
late she had got into a way of taking covert peeps at him when she 
thought herself unobserved. 

She fell to studying his face intently, and as he seemed perfectly 
unconscious of her scrutiny, was withheld by no fears that it might 
prove disagreeable to him. : 

She paused and frowned a little over her survey of that feature 
which is indifferently regarded as a vehicle for the conveyance of 
smells, good and bad, or as aconvenient handle for a saucy fellow 
who wants to insult you, and made up her mind that it was by no 
means such a nose as would be likely to belong to a hero of romance, 
indeed, she and Lu-Lu had both made it a sine qué non in that great 
unfinished romance of theirs, that the hero, and, for the matter of 
that, the villain of the story, should possess the most fiercely-aquiline 
nose ever visible on the face of man. They had selected that type 
because it was associated in their minds with a haughty and truculent 
bearing ; but it is needless to say that of the science of nasology they 
knew nothing, and had by no means learned to regard that feature as 
the index to character that it is. Of passion and temper it professes 
no knowledge, but of taste, talent, energy, and the peculiar bent of 
the mind, it is an infallible guide, and one that may be better trusted 
than either the eyes or lips. 

Who will deny that a paltry-nosed man or woman is usually found 
to have a corresponding meannessof mind, or that the hitched-up, 
curled nose of arrogant conceit does not exactly reflect the purse- 
proud, vulgar spirit within? Or isa woman ever met with, possess- 
ing the true celestial nose, who is not endued with an astounding 
assurance and impudence that makes one wink again with amazement ? 
Napoleon was a firm nasologist, and used to select his men by the 
size and shape of their noses. “Give me,” said he, “a man with a 
good allowance of nose. Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
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good head-work done, I choose a man—provided his education has 
been suitable—with a long nose.” Perhaps by a long nose he meant 
a cogitative one, widening gradually towards the end, this width 
dencting power of concentrated thought, and habits of close and 
absorbed meditation. 

And this shape, that is neither Roman nor Greek, neither hand- 
some nor unhandsome, and for that very reason did not, on Adam’s 
countenance, find favour in Mignon’s eyes, has been shared in 
common by almost all profound thinkers, or men of especial ex- 
cellence who have obtained eminence in the widely different departments 
of war, theology, science and art. Homer, Goethe, Michael Angelo, 
Galileo, Cromwell, Talleyrand, Usher, and Hume, are a few instances 
of the famous men in whom the nose cogitative is remarkably 
apparent. 

Finally making up her mind that Adam’s nose was too peaceable 
for a man, Mignon turned her eyes away from him to the green and 
swelling lines of the beautiful park. 

Nevertheless, little madam, had he possessed the Roman or 
aquiline feature that you consider essential, and with it the determi- 
uation, vigour, sternness and pluck that are almost invariably its 
attributes, together with a power of subduing all things to himself by 
sheer will, and an imperious disregard of the likings of all the world, 
himself included, then it may well have been that he would have 
brooked none of your fancies and scruples, but have mastered and 
broken you to his will once and for all, leaving it in your own hands 
whether you struggled out your life as a slave, or found comfort in 
your captivity in learning to kiss the rod that chastised you. 

Lest, however, we excite laughter where we are fain to evoke 
admiration, let us not pause to speculate farther as to the possible 
influence exercised by Adam’s nose over his own and Mignon’s 
destiny. 

One thing only is certain, that if the time devoted by Mignon that 
afternoon to the study of that feature, had been spent in arriving at 
a better understanding with her husband, then her story would not 
have been what it was, nor would her adventures ever have been 
chronicled in these pages. 

For though she knew it not, in that hour came to her the golden 
minute that comes to all, and decides the weal or woe of countless 
human lives, came and passed; nor gave one warning whisper that 
said, “Icome....I pass.... I stand by your side. ... stretch out 
your hand and stay me, for to you I come never again.... 

Ay, the opportunity had passed, but in vanishing did it not uncon- 
sciously sweep some chord in her heart, else why was it that across her 
memory came straying and fashioning itself in dumb music upon her 
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lips, a verse of that old matchless song, than which there is not one 
more exquisite written upon the hearts of men ? 


“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I could be so loving, so tender and true, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true”... 


She had heard it drummed out scores and scores of times by the stiff 
uninformed fingers of her schoolmates, but until this moment the song 


had held no meaning for her.... out of what mystery of sky and 
earth had it then so suddenly come to her? 


“Stretch out your arms to me, Douglas, Douglas! 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


She wondered what the true story of that song was ...she would like 
to have some notion of the man’s face, the girl’s .. . she fancied she 
could picture both, and she closed her eyes to the smiling landscape 
so long that Adam, glancing at her at last, thought she had fallen 
asleep. But when she opened her eyes he seemed just as much 
absorbed in his book as ever, only he had dropped his pencil, and it 
now lay on the grass between them. She stooped forward, picked it 
up and tried to draw a face on her thumb-nail, schoolgirl fashion, but 
lead-pencil and pen and ink are very different matters, and she soon 
gave up the attempt in disgust. Then a thought seemed to strike 
her, and diving hopefully into her pocket her face brightened as she 
found and produced a letter. It was tumbled and rather the worse 
for wear, but on one side there was no writing, and she was about 
to commence her portraits on a more satisfactory footing, when some- 
thing seemed to arouse her attention, and quickly unfolding the paper, 
her countenance became overspread with one of those painful stinging 
blushes, that even communicate to the beholder some of their own 
miserable discomfort. 

Adam had, carelessly enough, been aware of the failure of the 
thumb-nail portrait, he had seen her produce the letter, but with the 
extraordinary emotion she displayed, his attention became arrested. 

Hitherto, that disease of little minds, suspicion, had found no place 
in Adam, but now, aware that there was only one person on earth 
whose letters could cause her such painful confusion, it occurred to 
him that this one was probably clandestine, and if so, it behoved him 
to see it, that she might if possible be saved from the consequences of 
her own folly. 

As he so thought, their eyes met. He thought he read defiance in 
hers, but it really was a species of fear, and fear was to her something 
strange and new, and accepted by her, as by all young shy, untried 
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creatures, fiercely. Aitogether misunderstanding her glance, he 
received it as a challenge, and replied to it as such. 

As every one knows, when a pitcher is filled to the brim, the slightest 
touch will cause it to run over. Even so may dissatisfaction accumulate 
for days, weeks, even months, until the last straw is added, the over- 
tasked strength gives way, and we break out with a strength and 
passion that to the offender appears altogether disproportionate to the 
offence. 

Thus Adam was carried away by a greater storm of rage than had 

‘ever swayed him, as he said quietly, 

“You will let me see that letter ?” 

She looked at him ; but, save that her hand closed more tightly on the 
paper, she never moved. 

“You will give me that letter?” he said, and held out his hand 
for it. 

“ And why should I do that?” she said proudly’; “ it is written not 
to you, but to me, and it may be that he would not wish that I should 
give it to you to read . 

When a man of the lower orders is maddened past endurance by the 
woman who is only a shade less rough and degraded than himeelf, it 
is not his wont to punish her with those sarcastic speeches and keen- 
edged words that are the weapons with which a gentleman stabs the 
wife or sweetheart who has angered him; he keeps all Ais witty, 
eloquent, or cutting speeches in his fists, and informs her with them 
until he has thoroughly conveyed their various meanings to her 
mind. The savage instinct that guides the two men is precisely 
similar ; it does but take different forms of expression. 

Fortunately for Mignon, this taint of cruelty that is the direct 
ofispring of jealousy, and that debases its origin as much as it outrages 
its object, was entirely absent in Adam ; therefore, exasperated though 
he was by her last speech, he merely held out his hand for the third 
time. 

“ Do not compel me to take it from you,” he said. 

At that her face flamed up, and with a passionate gesture she flung 
the letter from her. 

It fell almost into his hands; and though he had a mind to 
compel her to present it in more respectful fashion, he thought he 
would let her off that time, and proceeded to unfold the paper. The 
date was June: it was the love-letter that he himself had stolen and 
afterwards returned to her. 

So she had religiously kept and carried it everywhere with her ail 
these months, she could yet feel so freshly about it as to blush at its 
mere-sight and touch. 


“ You value this letter?’ he said, re-folding it, without having seen 
one word of its contents. 
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“Tt was my first love-letter,” she said, hanging down her head. 

“And I deeply regret,” he said calmly, “that I should, by marry- 
ing you, have deprived you of the pleasure of receiving many more 
such epistles.” 


She looked at him in sudden horror ; her lips parted, but no sound 
issued from them. 

It had come at last, this thing that she had feared. All along she 
had been quite sure that he had married her out of kindness, but now 
he was going to tell her so. 

For a long time past she had felt his constant care and attention to 
be withdrawn from her, and had grown chill and sad under their 
bereavement, for not until they had ceased did she discover how sweet 
and valuable they were to her, or how much her trouble concerning 
Muriel was soothed by the watchfulness and thought that so amply 
encompassed her. 

Well, he had grown weary of doing his duty gracefully, and since 
he gave her shelter, and food, and clothing, considered he had done 
all that was necessary or to be expected of him. 

She felt herself turning cold and sick with dread of what his next 
words would be. .. . Yet, after all, it was she who spoke first, not 
Adam, 

“You are sorry,” she said, with trembling lips, “ that you burdened 
yourself with me; and I have seen it, oh, yes! I have seen it for a 
long while past—and—and you cannot be more sorry for it than 
T am.” 


They had both risen, her carefully gathered spoils lay scattered on 
the ground between them. 

“Why did you do it?” she cried, smiting her hands passionately 
together ; “ you thought to do a very good and noble thing, but it was 
a fatal mistake, a mistake that we can ever undo, for the longer we 
live the worse it will grow, and only death can stop our being sorry 
or set us free from one another.” 

“You are right,” he said quietly, “it was a mistake from first to 

last, and before God I swear that if such were possible I would undo 
that morning’s work ; but as it is, and since our hopes of liberation 
must be far distant, we will try to make the best of a bad business, 
and go our different ways, neither considering nor thwarting one 
another. Had you any relative to whose care I might confide 
you-——” 
_ “If only she would come,” broke in the girl, wringing her hands 
m a strange piteous agony, “we would go away together, and you 
should be troubled with me never any more... . but, oh! it will 
never be the same, for go where I will I shall be bound to you always, 
and if it were not for that, how happy we might have been. . . .” 

Unconsciously her hand tightened on Philip’s letter that Adam had 
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long ago uneed to her ; ands Adam». perceiving that gesture, and 
believing it to expréss. passionate regret that she was not free to marry 
the man she loved, ‘felt hirhself all at. once carried away by an impulse 
of uncontrollable fury, and snatching the letter from her, he tore it 
into a hundred piecés, groynd:them beneath his heel, then turned 
and strode rapidly away, leaving. the girl ‘standing in the midst of 
the soft woodland beauty, with chill and. pallid lips, and heart that 
fluttered awhile with fear, then sank i in her breast cold and heavy as 
any stone. . 
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